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LETTER OF THE COMMTSSrONER OK EDUCATION TO CHAN* 
CELLOH CAMPBEU. 


Department of t« Interior, 

Biire^t of Edication, 

D. C., May 16, 1922. 

Mv Dear Mr. Campbell; In compliance with a request from 
the Hoii. Elsie Toles. acting for the board of regento of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, op February 4, 1022, I have had a^careful stu^ 
of the l’niyerait\;qf Arizona made. 

I take great pleasure in submitting Herewith (.he manuscript of 
tlie report. I trust the effort of the survey will prove of value to 
you and the board of regen U in your adiMnistration of the uni- 
versity’ and that it wilL encourage a continui^ development of the 
higher etiucation services for the citizens of the State. The report 
indicates that you have made excellent progress. I hope this may 
go on as your needs and opportunities require. 

Permit me to thank you and through you the members of the 
board of r^ents, as well as all persons connected with the university, 
fur the fine cooperation which those concerned have given in the 
work of the survey. This has made the 'task of the survey committee 
A very pleasant one indeed. 

^ Cordially yours, 

John J. Tigert, 

Commissioner. 

Mr. John H. .Campbell, 

ChaMeUor, University of Arizom, Tucson, Ariz. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On February 4, 1922, a rofjuest came from the State Superinten- 
tlent of Public Ii]LStruction of* Arizona, the Hon, Klsie Toles, repro- 
sentinj: the hoard of regents of the TniverNity of Ariz.ona. to the 
Commissioner of Kducation asking that the Bureau of Kdueation 
mAke a sur\ey of the university. The invitation was accepted bv 
the (^>mmissioner of Education, who designatcnl J)r. Parkv K. 
K«>lhe, president of the Municipal Tniversity of Akron, *and Mr. 
L. E. Blauch. spetnaliat in charge of land-grant college statistics, 
of the. Bureau of Education, as a committee to conduct the survey 
with the advice of Dr. Ge<v^e F. Zook, specialist in higher educa- 
tion, of the Bureau of Education. 

After a preliminary study of the situation from such data as 
wTre available, the committee procoedtVl to the l.^hiversity of Ari- 
zona to pursue its infestigationr The committee w’as mot by a 
committee repr^enting the board of regents and was ^formoil that 
a survey of the general educational and financial efliciency of the 
university was desired, with emphasis on the busines.s and financial 
condition and. administration of the institution. It was requested 
that speciaf attention be given to the budget for the ensuing year. 

Meanwdiile a special session of the State legislature had 'been 
calletl to consider a peculiar financial condition. An act of the 
. StaFTH^slature in 1921 provided a mill tax for the support of the 
univer^ty, but it later developed that the income therefrom did 
not synchronize wkL/(he expenditures of tlie university. To relieve 
this, condition the State legislature was called intci extra session. ■ 
Straightway an economy program was put forward. Vnd the State 
legislature seiit a coinmittec to the university to Certain the 
financial needs of the institution. This committee' mft witli the 
board of regents on' February 25. The survey committee, at the 
request of the board of regents, prepared a statement and was 
present at the (meeting to assist in the investigation. 

The survey committee spent from February 20 to March 8 at the 
university. Data were obtain^ ' through personal investigation » 
questionnaires, and extended conferences with various officers of 
the university. At every turn the committee met the most cordial 
reception. desires especially to acknowledge the courtesy and 
cooperation of Dr. F. C. Lockwood, acting president of theffe^igepsitj; 

• Dean XI. M. Butlfir; Dean D. W. Working; Prof. A. O. Neai;*r6gi8- 

▼n 

^ ^ ^ 



VIII INTRODrCTlON, 

Irnr: Mr. Thomas R. Blair 
rxiH'Ulivc s(MTe(arv. 

A prHiminarv roport of its fjiulin^ was made l>.v (he survey 
roimniniM* to the hcmrd uf regents on Marrh S. The extensive 
data eollertod were then earefiillv stiidioil. and |he rop*>»* was 
written. Flu* method of study was to apply the ttH*hnitpio ,\vhreh 
tile liureaii t»f Kdueatioii had developed . in earlier surxeys. with 
mnIi inoditieations as the ^irellmstanee>: demaiiTled and as siM»’»nM| 
wise. The eommittee has tried to nnaly/.e the l oiiditions and*meth- 
chI.'' in use in tlte iijrlil of the hc'^il praeiiee follow*^ hv standard 
iiisiitutions, of hijrher lea^nila^- This report wa^ read an<l eriti- 
ei/ed l»y Dr. NViliiani T. Ba\\4|kMi. assistant to (he ('oimni'vsioneV of 
Kdueation. and hy -Or. (hsir^^e P. Zook. *riie final report i-; >iih* 
inittisl herewith.. 

In I1M7 llie Ihireaii t>f Kdueation eondiieted a surv«*y of the I'ni- 
versity of Ari/.oiia under the tlireet eharj(e-of Dr. S.. F. ('apen. spe- 
eiali^st in hi^tier edueatioii. The rejairt \va.^. duly snlnnitttsl to the 
nthye;-sity otlieials. lait unfortunately it was .not piihlished. 'Fhe 
pHvent etunmittee has miule free use of seettima uf the ehilier rejiort, 
fur whieh aeknuwledgiiieiit is hereby made. 





bursar; aiid^ Mr. 'Charles- D.' Anderson, 
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RKPORf OF A SliRVEV OK TIKE liNlVERSITV OF 
A-RIZOXA. 


Chapter I. 

'■ , * I 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. THE STATE, AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

k TOPOGRAPHY. INDUSTRIK'^. AND POPrLATION OF AJRlIZOKA; 

Ari/.ona is an iniinonsii Stato. lifili in size aimmjr tho Stut 4 »N of tho 
{ nitm. Tho romlitions' of soil, altitmlo. ami climat<» arr highly 
ilivcrsifitHl. Tho frw nattirally or artificially watcnNi valleys art) 
oxtmMnoly fertile. The si»irtl)Ve.stern portion is almost tropical, 
not only in teinperatnrt^'hut also as reganls the type of agricnlUiro 
earritsl on then' under irrigatiim. Vast siretchoa of desert: mountains/ 
and high, barren plateaus make up the huik of the State, however. 
.Much of this land is well adapted for grazing, some of it T«)r raising , 
t en^als and forage crops, and limited nrvti< for other kinefs of agricul- 
tunt. Speaking hmadiy. irrigation is essimiial n» agriculture, except 
.for live-stock production and a liinit«Hi amount of dry farming. In 
I'tJO. S per ^ent of the land in the State ^’as in farms, as compared 
with oidy 1.7 per cent in IJHO. , F'or live-stock f>nKJuction the land 
privately (»wne<l and classified by the census as devoted to farming 
is supplemente<i by great tracts of the public range! 

^ The Slate contains valuable mihend efeposits. especially.of copper, 
gt)hb and silver. Ilow extensive and valuable these deposits are is 
not yet fully known. . 

Tp to the prcisent the manufacturinglndustries have been confined 
chiefly t<» smelting and ndining, and t4» the few minor manufacturing 
o|M‘rations re(|uir«Hl by small citieo. Kxcept as manufacturing 
cleyclops meet l(K'al neetls, then* appears to be no prospect of an in- 
ert'ast' in thtw industries. The State s g«M>graphical location and the 
scarcity of water powder preclude it. 

Agriculture and mining are then the two principal industries of 
the State, and apparently will long remain so. 

Arizona is one of the foremost mining Statee in the Union. How*, 
ever, the existing period of depression has dealt most severely with 
both mining and fanning. Hence figures of production available 
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through the computation of the‘ 1920 census do Aot accurately rep- 
resent conditions of to-day. . ^ 

The population, as shown by the decennial A»nsus, has shown a* 
steady increase, the greatest gain during the Last decade being in the 
urban communities. (See Table 1.) 


Table I. — Urban and rural population — 1920, 1910, and 1900, 


. of places. 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Per ^nt of ’ 
total population. 

Nmn- 

berof 

jplatos. 

Popula* 
. lim. 

Num* 
l)or of 
placvjt. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Num- 
ber of 
places. 

Popula- 

tion. 

1920 1 

i 

1910 - 

1600 

Total population 

1 

334,102 


204,354^ 

^ 

122.031 

100.0 i 

1 100.0 

100.0 

Urtian territory 

1.5 

117. 527 

V 

63.260 

4 

19.495 

35.2 1 

1 31.0 

15.9 

Cities and towns of— 

i ' 






! 

j 


25,000 Inhabitants or inore.! 

1 1 

29.a53 





8.7 j 



10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants, i 

1 

20.298 

2 

24.327 



6.1 ‘ 

’ ii.9 


5,000 to 10,000 inbabitants. 


43.063 

4 

27.631 

2 

13.075 

12.9 

13.5 

10 6 

2,500 to 5,000 inhabitants.. 

1 ’ 

25.119 

3 

11,302 

2 

6,420 

7.5 1 

5.5 

5.2 

Rural territory 


210,635 


141,004 


103,436 

64.8 j 

1 60.0 

84.1 


1 






Cities and towns of less than— 










2,500 Inhabitants 

15 

15.122 

13 

16.406 

10 

8.S49 

4.5 

8.0 

7.2 

S 

1 

1 

c 

1 

o 


201,513 


124,688 


94,587 

00.3 

^l.O 

76.9 


l^he topogr^hy of a region and the industries which it can sup- 
port determine in large measure the size and character of its popula- 
tion. Arizona has been a frontier Territory and State. The prin- 
cipal industries are mining and grazing, the one somewhat unstable 
and hazardous, the other requiring but few workers to control large 
operations. They have, until very recently, been the only occupations 
for which the State seemed to offer special opportunities. The 
population, naturally, has been small. Only three other States in 
the Union had fewer people in 1920. Within the past 15 years the 
number of inhabitants has increased very rapidly, owing to the de- ^ 
^^opinent in limited areas of diversified and profitable intensive 
agriculture, and to the urgent and growing demand for copper. But 
while the^ movements of people have tended to bring other industries 
into being and to stabilize communities, nevertheless Arizona ap- 
*pears to have no immediate prospect of becoming a densely populous 
State. .Below is given the number of inhabitants at each five-year 
period since 1895: Population, 76,6,40 in 1895; 88,243 in 1900; 
140,276 in 1905; 204,354 in 1910; 247,299 in 1915; 334,162 in 1920. 

The racial composition of the population is of interest. The 1920 
, census shows that about 76 per cent of the total population is native 
bom, as against 86.8 per cent of the population of the United States. 

Of particular importance in considering educationd facilities and 
anroU^nts is the age distribution of tb^ population. Below are 
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summaries showing the distribution among the age groups of the popu- 
lation of Arizona the population of the United States: 

• Table 2. — Age rfwfnfewfton of total population of Arizona in J 9 JO,, compared vith th^ 

United Stoics, 


' Ages. 

Arizona. 

Coited States. 

Number. 

1 

Per cent. 

Nlimber. 

Per cent. 

. 

loao 

ToUl 

1 334. 162 

100.0 

105.710.620 

ifoder 5. | 

40..H07; 12L2 

70 01 1 

11.573.230 j 
22.039,212 1 
9.430.556 1 
40.555.543 I 

21,96$. 3» 

t 109 

20.8 
I &9 

1 3A3 

20L7 

.MoH : 1 

I.> lo 19 

2S.435 
1.19. 141 
54.184 

8.5 

41.6 

16.2 

20 to 44 

45 and over 



Arizona has a large number of young children. The age group from 
20 to 44 is the largest of all, both actually and relatively. The group 
over 45 is relatively ^small. 

Something of the history and characteristics of the State may be 
read in the age distribution of the population. The industries of a 
, S^te like Arizona attract adventurous pien from all parte of the 
country. They are mejn in the most vigorous period of life. MAny 
of them are without families. In fact, the uncertainties of mining^ 
and grazing tend to discourage family life; at any rate, they act as 
a deterrent in the formation of permanent settlements. That these 
conditions are largely passing, arid that Arizona communities ate 
becoming stable is suggested, however, by the relatively high per- 
centage of young children. The large number of young children is 
probably in part due also to the relative ^eponderance of the foreign 
population, especially MeTricaifs. 

It is, of course, apparent that the relatively large number of children 
under 15 years wiU have a considerable effect on school eordllmente. 
It is a factor Jo be taken into a^*ount in determining what should 
be the outlay for secondary and higher education and in forecasting 
the prospects for growth of both seconoary arid higher institutions. 

II. THE LEGAL RELATIONS AND GOVERNNENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

■ . / 

1. STATE CONTROL. 

The constitution of Arizona enjoins upon the legislature the enact, 
ment of such l^ws as shall provide for the establishment and maijn^ 
tenanoe of a general and uniform publioschool system, inclu ding 
a university (which shall ipclude an agricultural college, a school 
of rninea, and such other technical schools as may be essential, until 
such time as it may be deemed advisable to establisb separate State 
I institutions of such oharaoter). ** In accordance with this injunction 
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the legislature has provided (Arizona Statutes, sec. 4479): that the 
^ university shall consist of five departments; ? 

(1) The department of science, literature, and the arts. 

(2) The department of theory and practice and elementary 

instruction. ' 

(3) Tlie department of Agriculture. 

(4) The normal department. 

(5) The department of mineralogy and school of mines. 

That this attempt at legislative classification of the functions of 

the university is unsatisfac*t(#y is/ievidenced by the present plan of 
organization which, growing up' under the stress of the people s 
requirements, has apparently had some diflliculty in adjusting itself 
to the prescribed schedule. This is particul^ly evidenced in the 
necessity of placing the schools of home economics, law, and educa- 
tion under the college of letters, arts, and sciences, a rather unusal 
procedure in university organization. Both law and custom 
would sanction the incorporation of the work in home econom- 
ics in the college of agriculture, Vhere the extension work in this 
^ same subject, supported by Federal funds, already has its place. 

V There is probably no legal bar to teaching law in a college of letters, 
arts, and sciences (or science, literature, and arts, as it is defined in 
the State code), but the commoner educational practice of to-day 
r^erves this liberal arts’* type of college for the nonprofessional and 
nonvocational curricula. For the same reason the school of educa- 
tion is usually (Ordinate with rather than subordinate to the college 
of letters, arts, and sciences. For the establishment of such a school, 
college, or ^'department” there would seem* to be ample legal author- 
ity in items 2 and 4, providing respectively for " the department of 
theoi^ and practice and elementary instruction,” and "the normal 
department.” These matters are, however, purely formal rather 
than basic. . ^ ^ v 

* The laws passed regarding the university by the State legislature, 
under the authorization of the State constitution, are on the who^ 
admirable. It is true that they have been frequently amended, biRL 
in most cases these amendments have benefited the university. The 
recent legislation providing for appointment of the board of regents 
by twos, in alternating years, for eight-year periods, is in accordance 
with the .beet modem educational practice. The passing of a law 
fixing a definite mill tax levy assures the permanent support of the 
university and places th% responsibility for the proper budgeting pf • 
funds where, it belongs, namely, wit]i the hoard of regents. The 
commitee believes that the university is legally in excellent position,^ 

^ and that the people of Arizona are to be congratulated upon organ- 
sizing their university control in so efficient and modem a jqanner. 

: [ Attention musl, however, be called to the danger of too frequent 
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revisions of university laws. Future amendments should Be sub- 
mitted to the most careful scrutiny, both by the legislature* and the 
board of re^gcnts, before adoption. 

THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

The hoard of regents of the University of Anzona' is now a defi- 
nitely nonpolitieal body, with secure tenure, and composed of lead- 
ing citizens of the State. The committee finds evidence on every 
si<le that the board has striven indiistriouslv ,and successfully for 
the welfare of the university. In order to render even more valuable 
the sa<’rilicc of time and effort neces-sary on the part of the members 
of the hoard of regents, the committee makes the following recora- 
mondations: , 

1. That the regents draw up a definite code of by-laws to govenj 
their procedure, based upon the definition of. their duties as found 
m the State code, and following the praotice of governing bt^rds 
in^ other institutions. These by-laws should? spdeify particularly the 
ylegree of delegation of authority to the president, the bursar^ anA 
the faculty, especially in the expenditure of funds within budgeted 
limitations. 4 

2. That the board hold r^lar monthly meetings oh a definitely 
specified day each month. 

3. That an executive (^on^ittee of the board be , appointed to 
consider university affairs of uhusual or important character 

the monthly meetings. This executive committee should in no way 
presume to do the work of the president of the university or to 
interfere in his work. It is merely- a means of attending to matters 
which demand the attention of the board of regents between its 
^ s^sions. \ * 

RELATIONS WITH TOE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The relations between ihe university, the State of Arizona, and 
the Federal Government are of several types,' which' can be set forth 
by a brief description of the funds which form the basis of these 
relations. 

FEDERAL GRANTS IN AID FOR INSTRUCTION. 

The first Federal grant in aid for instruction is dervied froth the 
Morrill-Nelson fund, from which thfe State receives annually ^50,000. 
This amount is turned over ito the university for certain branches of 
instruction and facilities for that instruction. The types of, in- 
struction are defined ip Federal acts of 1890 and 1907. The income 
is a dirmt grant, and the only requirement from the State and the 
university is that it be expended for the purposes specified. For ^e 
year 1920-21 the 850,000 constituted approximately 13 per cent of 
: the operating edppational expenditures of die university, 
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A second F^end provision arises from the sale of 150,000 acres 
of land granted to the Sute in 1910 in lieu of the Federal land grante 
of 1862 for colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts in the several 
States. To the present date none of this land has been sold by the 
State. The Federal supervision over this grant is very general in 
nature and is by way of holding the State to the general purpose of 
the grant. x ; ^ 

FBDKRAL GRANT IN AID TOR THB AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

A third Federal grant is made under the Hatch Act of 1887 and 
the Adams Act of 1906, from which the university through the 
State receives annually $30,000 for agricultural experimentation and 
research. It is expended through the agricultural experiment station 
of the» university. For 1920-21 this .Federal appropriation consti- 
tu^ approximately 28 per cent of the amount expended by the 
university for the purpose stated. The balance came from State 
and other sources. 

THE COOPERATIVE RELATION. 


The Federal appropriations and provisions so far described are 
characterized as grants in aid. The only requirement on the part 
of the State and the university is that the revenues be expended in 
accordance with the purposes oLthe acts mentioned. In 1914 a new 
type of relation betw^n the State and the FederaKJovernment was 
instituted 'Under the Federal Smith-Lever Act for agricultural and 
home economics extension. This law grants annually to each State 
$10,000, and acTditional sums prorat ^ among the States , according 
to their respective rural populations. ’ For a State to participate in 
the additional sums, its proportional allotment of these sums must 
be matched, dollar for dollar, with State or local funds. The agri- 
cultural and home economics extensioV^ork is thus a cooperative 
service rendered by the Nation and the State through the State 
university. For 1920-21 the amount expended by the university 
for this cooperative service was $63,103.59. ^ 

An extension of the cooperative relation mentioned resulted from 
the enactment of the Smith-Hughes law of 1917 providing Federal 
aid for secondary vocational education and for the training of voca- ^ 
iional teachersu. The training of these teachers in Arizona. is carried 
on through the university. In the administration of the law t^e 
Federal Goverfunent deals with the State board for the control of 


vocational education, which board in turn deals with the university 
01 Arizona and administers both the State and the Federal fund^ for 
this service. For the year 1920-21 the amount expended by the 
umveraity was $11,621.8L ' 


r 
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7 

The University of Arizona deals directly with the Federal Veterans' 
Bureau in providing for the rehabilitation of soldiers. , For the year 
1920-21, it expended 19,566.63 for this service. 

THE UNITED STATES HININ'O EXPERIMENT STATION. 

One other relation-remains to be described, ^at betn^n the uni- 
versity and the Uni^ States Bureau of Mine^Experinfent St^ion. 
The station is entirely supported and controlled- by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but it is comfortably lioused in the mines and engij||f|^ing 
building free'of charge to the Federal Government.^ While the official 
relation between the station and the univeisity pertains only to the 
housing “there is excellent cooperation between the station and the 
Arizona Bureau of Mines, which is under the university, in conserv- 
ing the use of equipment and in avoiding duplication of work. Since 
the Federal station specializes in low-grade copper ores, it is very 
obvious that the cooperation described and its service to the Stat« 
are very fortunate. 

The relation between the university, the Sute, and the Federal 
Government may thus be said to be of three forms: First, Federal ' 
money is given directly to the university through the SUte for teach- 
ing and for agricultural research. Second, there is a cooperative 
service rendered by the Federal Goverivnent and the State, of Ari^ 
zona through its university. Third, the Federal Government di- 
rectly operates a research agency in a more or less informal relation 
with the university. 
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Chapter IL 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

I. GENERAU 


The university comprises the following colleges, schools, and de- 
« partinents: 

College of letters, art«. and srienrea. * 

School of home efononiii's. 

School of law. 

School of education. ' ' * ’ 

College of apriciilturo. 

Agricultunil experimen^M^ion, including— 
lUnge study I racts, Tucson. 

Date>palm orchard, Tempe. ' 

Demonstration farm and date-palm orchard, Yuda. 

Citrus grove, Yuma. 

Prescott dry farm, Prescott. 

Sulphur Spring Valley dry farm,«('ochise.^ 

University farm, Tucson. ^ 

Experiment and demonstration farm, Mesa. 

Agricultural extension service. 

College of minae and engineering. 

Arizona Bureau of Mines. 

State museum. 

Steward Oheervaiory. 

United States mines experiment station. 

University exteuion division, including — 

General extRjsion service. 

('orrespondence courses. 

State pure-food laboratory. 

State school for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

^ The pre.sent status of the University of Arizona represents a well- 
^vanced stage in the process of growth of a State university. I'he 
three commoii divisions of arts, agriculture and mining afid engi- 
. neering are already organized as independent collies. Other pro- 
fessional colleges are emerging under the guise of schools of the college 
of letters, arts, and sciences. Extension work is well established 
throughout the State. Experimentation and research in various 
fields form a considerable part of the university’s activities. No 
graduate school has been establi^ed, but a coilsiderable number of 
graduate students are in attendance and the catalogue outlines the 
* conditions under which the master’s and doctor’s degree may be 
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camotl. The people of Arizona must realize that their institufiop is 
no longer the high school of early years, nor even the simple college 
of 20 years ago, l>ut that it is a real State university, comparing fav- 
orably in scope with the higher educational systems of most of the* 
other States of the Union. This growth is well shown in the follow-, 
ing tabular- presentation appearing in the University of Arizona 
stmlent publication for January 25, 1922: 

II. GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY^ r 

^ rrfsidnits, sfudruts, pro/fstsorn, gradvntfs. and buildings^ 


Years. 

l‘rosl»!ont. 

■ S'tll. 

. dents. 

i 

' Crofes- 
sors. 

<;rad- 

tiates. 

Guilding.« erected. 

IK'JI W : 

1 Kreenian. . . 

' 32 

38 

57 

■ 47 



* f * •• T1 w11 

IW2 1*3 


5 


\ iiixcrsiiy ii;Ul* 

IKW 94 

j (‘omstock 

7 


(North Hall. 

■ Wr.M t'ottage. 
It Kart Cot tape. 

1K94-95 .. 


0 


1«*.VW 1 


HO 

149 

156 

10 


; Hiesfdeiit *5 Home, 
j South Ualt. 

IK96 97 1 

1 Hitiman . . 

3 1 

IW»7*W • 

I'arkor 


1 


lKWS-99 1 


133 

■ 1 

1 ID 

1 
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34 
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44 
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iA I 
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48 

52 

60 

8 

20 
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780 I 
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1 48 

New Mechanic Arts nuiMlng- 
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1917 18 : 

755 ' 

oo 

gj 

At 

1918-19 ! 

1,0I5 ' 

78 

■ 

\ Bird Cage. 
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l’oi6 I* 

' 86 

«ii 1 

Mines iHiiiutngw 


1;T32 

95 

04 1 

75 

Maricopa Hall, 
.steward Observatory. 
Cocliise UuU. 

* i 

i 

2,264 1 

107 
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Like most other ''State universities, the present University of 
Arizona is not the result of any initially adopted plan of develop- 
ment, but father represents the wishes of the people of the State as 
expressed through the needs of their various interests. In one thing 
particularly is Arizon'a to be congratulated, namely, in her steadfast 
adherence to the plan of building up a^inglc State university in one 
place, rather than a number of'hehooly at various places throughout 
the State. Many times those States which have divided their higher 
educational efforts geographically have had. to pay the penalty of 
edflcational jealousies, and unrest, as well as that of increased ex-- 
pense. The surveys of the Bureau of Education have always in-- 
2oes3°— 23 — 2 
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dorsed the policy of a single State university, and the rommittoe 
feels Tlta^^^l^izond is following the best possible course in centralizing 
her work. 

•As a result of legislative (?nactment, the State school for tlie deaf, 
dumb, and blind has been made a part of the Stote university. In 
this one particular the c<^nimittee believes that a separation should 
take place. The work of a s(iht>ol of this type, desirable as it niay Ik*, 
has nothing in common with univer-sity instruction, and its mainte- 
nance should not he chmged .against the university budget. The 
committee therefore recommends that tlie State school for tlio 'deaf, 
dumb, and blind be scjwatej and be place^I under control other 
than tlfat of the rnivorsity of Arizona. 

III. THE DIVISIONS ,OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


THF (OLLECK OF LETTERS, ART.S, AND SCIENCES. 


university 


The core of every StatQ university and' of nearly every 
on private foundation is fonned by the coMege of ^ts and sciences 
(appearing under diverse appellations), which off ere instruction in 
the humanities, the arts, the social sciences, and the natural sciences, 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. Its purpose is not to give special 
vocational training, but to offer general education. This may .serve 
in some cases as the foundation of a j^ter specialized pmfessional 
training. In any event, it is designed to enlarge the student’s 
knowledge of the basis and processes of civilization and of the laws 
of nature, to stimulate his intellectual interesU, to cultivate his men- 
'tal independence, to accustom him' to study; in fine, to render him a 
more intelligent, useful, and happy citizen. The college of arts an<l 
sciences is not only the -center of almost every university, it is the 
germ from which jmost universities have sprung. It has gertcrallv 
been the first division of the university to be established. Frequently 
it has shown the most rapid growth of all. It has been of late the 
prolific parent of new technical and semitechnical schools and colleges, 
as, for example, colleger of commeepo and journalism. But in spite 
of the multiplicity of vocational divisions now commonly included 
in the organization of the larger universities, the position of the 
college of arts and sciences throu^out the United States is now Y 
stronger than ever. Both absolutely and relatively a laiger propor- 
tion of the youth of the land is in attendance at these institutions 
<han at any previous period. It is to the public interest that still 
larger numbers should avail themselves of the training offered by 
such colleges in the future, ^he upbuilding of a successful and pro- 
gress ve democracy depends upon the possession of a high degree of 
Jnteliigence and of capacity for sound judgment of public affaire by a 
constantly increasing proportion of the population. The colleges of 
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ktis and science have proved themselves better adapted than any 
other instrument yet devised for the dcveiopment of these qualities. 
State legislatures have generally reeqgnizcd this fact. On the whole 
t’'.ey have made liberal provisions for general higher education atf 
State ex perme. / 

The college of letters, arts, and sciences at the University of Ari- 
zona has exhibited a development similar in some respects to that 
througirwhich the corr^ionding divisions of other State universities 
have passed, in other respects quite different. .Vsbrganized in 1890 
the university consislo I of an agricultural experiment station, a col- 
lege of agriculture, and a college of mines aUdv^rngineWing. Like 
most new universities in pioneer States, -however, it appearoT that 
the institution must first prepare the majority of its students to 
undertake real college work. A preparatory department was estab- 
lished at the outset and was maintained uiilfl 1915, when the hi<yh- 
school facilities in the State justified its discontinuance. During the 
first 18 years of the university’s existence the students in this depart- 
ment outnumlwred the collegiate students. Tlie college of letters, 

I arts, and sciences gradually evolved, out of th<j preparatory depart- ' 
ment. It thus cai;io into being subsequent to (he creation of the two 
principal technical divisions of the university. 

Of late the college has had a very rapid growth (see p. 89). In 
scope of work and efficiency of instruction the committee believes 
that the college of letters, arts, and sciences of the L^niversity of 
, Arizona compares favorably with other standard colleges of the same 
; type throughout the United States. Its organization is good, and , 
the offerings of its vtvrious departments arc in general comparable ' 
with those to be found at other State universities. However, this 
college which should bo the very eerier of the institution, both as 
regards the physical plant and the educational plan, is a homel.ess and 
scattered organization, housed in variousibuildings primarily dedi- 
cated to other purposes. Tlic committee believes that this is the 
most serious fault to be found with the university’s organization an<l 
cqtiipmont as a whole. The college of letters, arts, and sciences, 
wliose departments serve overy other college and school of the uni- 
versity, should unquestionably be located in a separate building, 

# where its ofTiccs qnd clil^rooms, excepting the sciences, may be 
housed under one roof, and from which it may serve its lister colleges 
^ e(fi(‘iently. The committee rei^ommends that the board of regents, 
in planning for any change or development in the university, con- 
' sider among the first of its problems that of concentrating the work 
of the college ^ letters, arts, and sciences in a building or group of 
buildings primarily used for this purpose. 

The peculiar situation by which three professional schools (home 
economics, law, and education) are included in the organization of 

- _/■ - •-.I 
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the college of letters, arts, and sciences has been treated in a previous 
chapter. A brief discussion of these three schools follows: 

. ' THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECOXOMICS. 

* • • 

^riirce s4‘hediiles of ^ork are otrored in this scliocd, one in foods and 
nurrition, one in textiles and cdothing, and one gen'end course in 
home econotni(*s. All lead to the degree of bachelor of science in 
hoine ec'onomit's. The schot)! is well organized and in gonorul is 
adequately housed Vnd equipped. It numbers 04 students in its 
regular major courses and 40 additional students from the other 
depart Wilts of the university electing one or more courses." There 
arc also 17 irregular specials, 10 extension students, and 0 c«vrres- 
pondence students. Four faculty members spend Uieir entire time' 
in instruction, one spends part time, and one supervises practice 
teaching in home economics in the public sc hools in jL'onnection with 
the w’ork of the school of edueaticin (Smith- 1 lushes fund). The 
courses offered are comparable with thc'ise of other universities. A 
practice house is maintained. 

^ A rather striking lack of correlation is observed in the f»ict that 
there is at present no connection between the school of home eco- 
nomics and the university dining hall, which serves more than 300 
students. The committee reepmmemis that the school of home e'eo- 
noniics ascertain the probable need for graduates in institutional 
cookery and management in the i^ate and vicinity, and, if the field 
seems reasonably broad, submit a plan by which the university dining 
hall can bo used as a practice field for training in this braiudi of work. 
Such cooperation between the practical and theoretical activities 
should entail little, if any, additional expense. 

Most of the graduates of the school of home economics engage in 
teaching or home making. The calling of dietitian in hospitals or 
other institutions has attracted only one person. At present the 
(|uestion of placing graduates’ is not a difficult one. As the number 
grows, a careful study of the employment possibilities of Arizona for 
this type of training should be encouraged. 

THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The survey of the^University of Arizona, conducted by the Bureau 
of Education in 1917, questioned seriously the wisdom of establishing 
law courses leading to the LL. degree. It advised cither the 
abandonment of the degree curriculum as then organized, or a peti- 
tion to the legislature to authorize a college of law. In the mean- 
while neither recommendation has been carried out. However, the 
courses in law have been organized into a school functioning as a 
department of the , college of letters, arts, and sciences. This school 
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has n farnity of four tlieir entire time to the toaehin<j of law, 

an<l a studiMit body of ^5 candidates for the law dejjree and 10 others 
elect inj< courses in law. Only one ct»nrse is,^iven by a persoii not a 
ineinhcr of the regular university stall. - • 

Tlie retjuirements h»r entrance to the school of law specify the eorn- 
plc^on <»f one year <*f aca«leiiiic work,' The ile«:ree of LL. B. is con- 
feri^upon completion of three additional yenr'i «»f W(»rk (7S hours) 
in the scht>ol of law., j In' tl(*^rce of J. J). t juris doctt>r) is conferroil — 

ihosi* <-anili(tat4*i« for u <ie;:o-v in the ef h\w \Wjo have KsUi^faeicrily purHiiod 

uixi olaaiiKHl enNiif in ef sonly in ilh- 8. Ikk< 1 of law iotaliii;' 7S f> 4 itmiUor nniui 

anti who eilher have irraiiltNl the tUvon* ot l-at helor oi arit* or l>at*helor of 

* * *, or art* pnrsuiii}/ tin* v*yt*ar • tttni'iiietl t onrse t)f < otlef^iaUi and It'pil titudicB 

olTi rttl hy thiH niii\t r-iiy. Pno idf.!. htrn t \er. that t uiulitluU'S for the dej.’Tv^ of 
jiiri> tltn for !ml^t auain a >.TUtle al*t>xe tin* :i iuat jea.-t 75 per t enl of theirloUl 
imiij* t»f rreilit in law t ouives of Ktinly. 

Tilt* ctilleirc of law is at the prt*st*nt time imt a member of the Asso- 
vintitin of Ameriean I..aw Scjit»ols, but has m»w conformed to the 
stamlanls. of that f»r"iini/.ntit*n in all lespc'cts exccj>t the library 
-t.i.noo vtilniuesb ami litfjH's to inct't the library retpiireinent soon. 
In f»rtler t«» attain this standanl tju* law library has been eonsidertdjly 
incrcascih hut the provisituis ft»r eonsulfatitin and referenee work by 
prtifesstirs and students are still inadcqtiate, and no rejrular librarian 
is in immefliate uttemlance. The oliices and classrooms are dis- 
pcrscfl amonp several huifdinjrs. 

The cfunmitlec is impressed with the earnest spirit in the school of 
law and with the excellent traininj' and experience of its faculty 
nic*inhcrs, 1 he position of the. sclmol in the {♦eneral university 
tir^iini/.alicai, hfnvever, remains somewhat anomalous. Since exist- 
ing legislation seems to offer no opportunity for the establishment of 
the sehooi of law as n separate unit of the university, thc'present 
cfuninittee can only repeal the iecommendatif)iv of the former survey, 
namely, that the legislature l»e petitioned to authorize the establish* 
moiU of sueh a cfillege. This legislation would not’ neeessarilv in- 
crease the expense of the university, since a coHoge of law already 
exists in fact. 

^ ,'ihe amount and the cjualily <»f the work now required for the 
LL. B. degree undoubtedly compare favorably with , the require- 
ments of many standard law schools of the countr}’. The conditions 
which surround the bestowal of the flegree J. D. ore less satis- 
factory. This degree is by no means staTidanlized in the procedure 
of various law schools throughout the country. It may mean one 
thing in one university and another thing in a second. As a matter 
of practice, it is questionable whether the mere differentiation of 
grade of excellence in work should be a determining factor between 
the LL. B. and the J. D., although it is realized by the committee 
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tlirtt the I’nivorsity of Arizona enn find prerodent clsowhore for this 
prnctiec. The school of4la\v of the University of Arizona, however, 
is a rci'cntly erealed orjiiinization. It has' not yet l»een otru ially 
admitted to the Association of Arnerii'tin Law Schools, altliouoh it 
undoubtedly will soon ileserye tins reco;xnilion. The committee, 
feels that under these conditions it is unwise to offer thed. 1). <legrec\ 
and recoinmemls that it be diseontinued for the prestMit, 

THE SrnO(>L OF Ein UATION. 

TJi'e work in edn.-ation. previously a department, was organized 
into H school, funetionln!^ as a «li vision of the collej^es of letters, arts, 
and scienci^;. in PIJO. In September. l<»'J2..it will take its place as 
an independent «‘ollcj;e «if tht» university. In the varivuis classes in 
education tliere are lMl* students (eliminating duplicates). 20 of 
whom uro inajorinj^ in education. Students ' ai;e expected to have 
attained junior stantlin<; lu*f«»rc hein;» udmitteil to the courses in the 
achool of iMhication,*^ The scliool is attempting “to ineiM tln» needs 
oflUo Slate in the preparation, traininj;, and eertifieation of teadiers. 
ftupefvi.sors, nml mlniinistralive school offieers.'’ The present orj^ani- 
zation, as it appears in tlie catulooiie for 1020-21, folbiws: 

OROAMKATIOS ANU 

As at present tiri^anizetl the sehool of edueation throuf^h the eo- 
operation of either departments of the university is enahled l«i offer 
^ourses ahinj:; the following; lines, eaeli course preparin;^ ftir a elelinite' 
typi» of position: 

I. Division of Si^>ontlsry Education, prf^urin^j - 
' Tea*'hers and heatls of deparuuents in dcadcmic sulijtN U in. lii^^irn* bools 

and junior IukUi schools. 

n. Division of Vocational E<lnration. preparinjj — 

(rt) Toai'lien! of agriculture, industrial arts, and horaceronomi^'S in junior high 
iR'hiwb or for departmenUl work in tho upper i;iades in eight -jrrado 
elemen Uf^srhoots . 

(6) Teatdieni yfd bca«la of departments in agric'ulture, industrial arts, und 
home ccoiiomit's in high schools or normal tM'hools: 

(f) Tea4'hers and dinn'tors of Sniitli-lIughitM vo<\ilioiial work in high Schoola 
(</) Farm and home demonstrators. 

(s) Orvaniy-eni and directors^of ho>Ti’ and girls* club work. 

HI. Division of .SulH^r vision and Administration. pre|iariiig— 

Ca) Supervison and superintendents for city school systems. 

(61 Supervisors and superintendents for county (nirah school systems. 

(r) Principals for junior and senior high schools. 

(d) Teachers and supervisors of physiintl education in public schools. 

The school of education of the University of Arizona stands alone 
in the State in the type of work which it is giving, and does not 
duplicate the field of the State normal schools at Tempo and Flag- 
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Sitin'. Tlioro i*iin ho no ilimhl of iho nooil in Arizona for a srhool of 
tMiuoaiioii of iho kind mainlaimMi at tho l invorsiiy of- Arizona. 

I ho rapid jjrowl.h of iho socoiulnry s^rhool sv-iioin in tho State, 
whirh is now aililiatod with tho North (Vnlral Assoriatit»n of ('ollc>:o.s 
ainl Sooondary Sohools. ro(|niros a constant supply «»f wolhpropaml 
hi;:h-schooi toin liois, totichcrs in ^M iitional sufvjoi'ts. ami s(*h<K)l 
admiiiist ratters. No politicjil unit {ill'll* and with a 

popidation of tho size of Arizona's >h.oild ho f.inv.l to dopond 
ontiroly upon other .^Vatos to train its toaohois. The cpiuMirttoo »>o- 
liovcs that a odiojro of odnoati»ai at tiio nnivorsilv is not mdy jnsti- 
lialilo, hut vital in its importaniv to tho Stale ami its inlhionco upoii 
iMluration in Arizona. 

An ostiinato of the aims and pni])o>os of the .stdiool of edneation, 
a> cont'oivoti hy its ollioors and faculty, may ho ^aiiunl from ibo 
hdlowin;: ipiotation from the ournmt oatalo»;ue: 

I In* rlui'f ]Ma|VM* 4tf ihi* of in ot tauiMc llio MiiixfPMiy Co iiiihM 

ihi- ila* .Scale ia.Uto |)rr|uinitVoh, ttMitiia;:. «>»»! OMi hery, i 4 (||ht- 

aial !ulminiKtniln^> ,M*hooi I|o\\*«-vor, snnlonl.« noc po'piriiu* l*» lejeli 

may nMvivo o;rcaiil tniiiiim; irt ivlm-afion at« a pan of choir prv^panition for 

the iJatie.<M>f fife ami ii^lctlif^aic citi/.«Mi(ihip. 

The csiiiwcv of Hlmly an* IiammI u|»on the aj«Manpti4Mi that the teacher or erhool 
offitor dioah) have, iirwl of all untl fiinilaiiieatal ti* all t«al«(^<p>ciic training, a broad 
and lilK»ml edncalien; WH^ond. that he deinld luxe th^mo^h ami tiiibNtant»l M'holar> 
i«hip ia Che f»iibic*cc,-» he Co Ceach: and third, that mich edneachm «henM U- 

nipplenienced by |ind<wiomtl eCndy ded^naMl c.» f*ive a knowhNl^.e *d the pupils to 
Ih* canjrht. the prohlema to l>c n»et in ihe an of tea^ hinc. And the new naxanhiir of 
the f»iii.j«M'Ce of instrnction For tho por*iH*i nve teacher. thiK |hiIicv plam-. the em- 
phiiMs njhin ctie i.nbject he intemi,* m leach, ihe .Hiwtienc inajonn^* in t«nch Fubjeit ^ 
ami Caking education only a-* an auxiliary M\u \\ . Fo» Mi|HTvi.-4-*ry lind Klanji execn* 
\li\e-, however, it is adxiMbl.; to major in edticaliun. eiUier as a part of a fonr-yeAr 
o>nw* leading to a defnee. or preferably in ad<litioit io sm h a e»>nf^ 

n»e committee indorses entirely the principles just cpioted. Ft 
desires, however, to call attention to the fact that the pro;;raiii out- 
lined on page 11 is a very e.xtensive one. The wprk in education 
lias been developed within the short space of two or three yeais 
from a d<')»)rtinent into a deoree-^rantin;; collej^e. In'sueh a rapid ' 
process of expansion, many basic priticijiles of administration and 
practice must he tleteriniiuHl. Kelations wrth other (olle;;^^ «,f the 
university must he estuhlishrd <>ii the basis of miHtial n*ijrex*ment. 
The coininitteo believes that further extension in the funetion.s, or. 
field of subject matter offered, shduld he most earefully eonsidenMl 
while (he new rolle;;o is definin;^ its relations within the university 
oi^anizalion and finding its jiropcr sjilierc of ii.scfulness in the Stale. 
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THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 

• ^ 

The development agricultural instruction and research at the 
IJijiiversity of Arizoim has taken a somewhat unusual course. The 
university was organized subsequently to the passage of* the JIatch ' 
Act of 1887. As the State (then Territorial) College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, the university w’as entitled to an annual appro- 
priation under the Hatch Act of $15,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of an agricultural ex]>erimont station. This amount 
w»is increased by $15,000 annually under the provisions of tlie Adams 
Act of 190G, Arizona was almost exclusively a mining Territory 
at the time of the organization of the university’. /Qjp latent agri- 
cultural posstt)ilities of the region were not realizcu^^pdecd, the 
science of agriculture as applied to the treatment of arid lands was 
stiffs its rudimentary stages. There was consequently no demand 
for <;x^riegiate courses in scientific agriculture. Under these circum-^ 
stances the decision was made to establish first of all the experiment 
station and to postpone until later the organization of eoui*ses of 
instruction in agriculture. For 17 years the agricultural exj>eriment 
station represented the sole effort of the univei*sity in the field of 
agriculture. • 

During this period and subsequently the station has carried on 
investigations rclQ.ting to dry farming, live-stock production and 
fee-ding, range conservation and improvement, intensive agriculture 
under irrigation, and poultry. In addition to the work done in the 
vicinity of the university, it has conducted ex*perimcnts, and more 
recently deinonstrations, at seven other farms and substations in 
, various parts of the State where diffci*ent conditions of soil, climate, 
and water supply prevail. The station has sponsored much of the 
legislation passed by Ui6 State Jegislature bearing on range improve- 
ment, in particular the 640-acrc grazing homestead law. It has con- 
tributed largely not only to profitable farming in the^ State, but also 
to the general knowledge of effective methods of live-stock produc- 
tion in desert regions and of agriculture under irrigation. 

Instruction in agriculture began in 1908 with the establishment 
of a two-year curriculum. In 1911 a four-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of bachelor of science in agriculture was added. 

The college now has 135 undergraduate and 5 graduate students. “ 
(For comparative figures sec p. 89.) Thirty-eight students have-' 
been graduated in the four-year course since its establishment in 
1911. While these figures seem comparatively small, it must be 
borne in mind that the work of the experiment station was estab- 
lished long before the teaching function was assumed, and that ex- 
periment and research still constitute a major part of the activity 
of4he combined organizations. ^ . 

■ N • f ■ / 
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The intcrrelatioa between the teaching function of the college and 
Ihc experimental and research activit 3 ''as represented by the eflcperi- 
ment station is close. Many facultj' members divide their time 
between the two, and it >is extremely’ difficult to draw a definite line 
between .the organizations of college an<l station, so closely have 
they become intermingled. The fact that the, area of farm land in 
the Stale has increasecl more than fourfold during the decade 1910- 
• 1920 has without question been duo in part to the experimental 
work of the university through its agricultural college and experi- 
ment station. This increase has brought with it a great number of 
problems which demand solution, so that perhaps" more pressure is 
brought to bear upon this college for increases in experimental and 
research facilities, than upon any other division of the university. 
The regents hatve wisely adoptctl a liberal policy in meeting such 
demands. It is evident, however, that the reduction in the uni- 
versity’s income must necessarily curtail expansfon hero ns in oilier 
branches of activity. 


Mining is and apparently will long be the dominant industiy of 
Arizona. From the beginning the university has made provisions' 
for the training of'mining engineers. Quite appropriately, mining 
has been emphasized beyond the other branches of engineering. 
Not. only in the legislative act specif^ng the departments of the- 
institution, but in the title of oiganization of the engineering college 
of the univereity, this emphasis appears, the officers^of the uni- 
versity appreciate the extraordinarj’ advantages for the development 
of a- strong college or school of mines which the location of the uni- 
versity affoyds. They also realize that in a .State with as small a 
^ population as Arizona ?and hence’ limited funds for university sup- 
port) it would be unwise to attempt to develop equally many different 
lijics of technical instruction. The form.s of technical training which . 
can be utifized'in the. lemling industries of the Stat«^should have firet 
< tinsideratiori. Other technological curricula may to a certain. extent 
he made contributory to these. It has been, therefore, the policy to 
make tlje college of mines and engineering primarily a mining school 
and gradually to bring it-to a position of leadership among the mining 
schools of the country. The committee applauds this policy. The 
University of Arizona may achieve a national reputation for the 

blcrTlOttf iri a*. a ^ l ww 


Undi*T the direction of the college of mines and engineering is placed . 
^ the Arizona State Bureati of MmeS| the dean of the college acting ^ ■ 
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its director. The work of this bureau^ has been of extraordinary 
importance in the development of Arizona. Since the work of the 
United States Geological Survey has been able to reach but a small 
part of the State, questions regarding the geology of still unsurveyed 
sections, are coming in to the State university jn great numbers. 
These are answered by the bureau of mines on the basis of’thd con- 
siderable amount of original work done by that organization in map- 
ping geological conditions in the less-known sections. A geological 
map of the entire State is in process of preparation at the bureau, 
and*a ba.se map has already been issued.' The college and the State 
bureau cooperate closely with the United States mines experiment 
station, supported by Federal funds and housed in the miningt^njj 
engin^ring building. 

Dui-ing the past five years the college of mines and engineering 
has made remarkable progress. *An excellent' building has been 
erected in part by State funds and in part by private subscriptions 
from the mining companies. A building for mechanic lirts was erected 
in H)18, where laboratories for machine work, wood work, and forging 
are located. The college's facilities for training in mining engineer- 
ing are excellent, and in some particulars of the very highest rank. 
The equipment in the mechanical and electrical laboratories, ^while 
fairly adequate, is scarcely comparable with that in most State univer- 
sities. The work in geology, minerilogy, and petrology is, as is 
natural, highly developed. The school bas aii excellent museum in 
these departments, which is now being adequately classified and dis- 
played. 

The faculty is largely confined to full professors, since the rela- 
tively small attendance has, until now, scarcely justified the employ- 
ment of other instructors in addition to the deportment heads. 
This has resulted in a high-grade type of Work, since *all students 
have been in direct contact with experienced and highly trained 
specialists in each department of work. The desire of the board of 
regents to make, this college of mines and engineering*^a leader among 
schools of. the typo* Is being gradually realized. Arizona furnishes 
; an unsurpassed field for the* location of such a college. The material 
equipment in buildings and in mining engineering has been brought 
to a high staifdarTl. The faculty is well chosen. It will, however, 
be scarcely possible to bring to the service of the university many 
of the leading national figures in mining education ^t the salaries 
now paid by the university. The addition of a few more such out- 
standing men to the faculty would contribute greatly to the value 
of the trainWg given and to the estimation and rank of the college. 
As a matter of administrative policy, it would doubtless be unwise 
to pay disproportionate salaries from the regular university resources. 
The college mil therefore have to look to private sourced for jsndow- 
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mcnt« sufficient to attract to its service men Vho have attained the 
highest distinction in the sphere of mining education. The com- 
ipittee heart ily^ndors<*8 liie work of the college of mines and engineer- 
ing. It meets direclly and efliciently one of the greatest single needs 

of the State. V ' 

EXPER1MF.NTATION AND RESEARCH. 

The spirit which underlies independent investigation is very'^sfrong * 
at the University of .Arizona. The physical presence in the immedi- 
ate organization of divisions devoted primarily to this interest, such 
as the agricultural e.xperimept station, the United States Bureau of 
Mines e.xpcriment station, and the Arizona Bureau of Mines offers a 
natural and most desirable in< cntive. toward such work throughout 
the whole institution. Arizona has contHbutcd liberally toward the 
conduct of research, realizing that her futdre os'a State depends toa' 
large extent on the studies carried on in mining, engineering and 
agriculture at the State ugiversity. 

liiight experimental farms, tracts, and orchards arc listed under 
the. agricultural e.xpeHmcnt station, the unusual number being 
claimed as necessary on account of the variety in climate and oondi- 
tions of rainfall and irrigation throughout the State. It has been ' 
impossible for the committee, in the brief period at its disposal, to 
visit these experimehtal stations: Repeated suggestions are, however 

heard as to the possibility of abandoning at least one of the farms! 

The committee, through lack of closer study of the situation, has no. 
recommendation to. make in this matter, but wishes to suggest its 
further investigation by the regents.. ” * 

The work of the Arizona Kureau of Mines has already been briefly 
discussed in thra chapter-under the de.scription of the coHege of mines 
and engineering. The research in this bureau and in the agricultural 
experiment station is almost entirely of an industrial or pra<;tical ' 
type, as is natural in a State university. Pure science is, howeveii 
not unrepresented in the worlf of other deffartme.nts of the university. 

The archH>ological work of the State Muscurti has been noteworthy! , • 
and the recent' completion of the Steward Observatorj*; with iti 
3G-inch reflecting telescope, will permit a program of astr^noniical - 
research for which the climate of Arizona is peculiarly adapted. The 
•pommitteo wishes to indorse heartily the progressiv.e spicit^which 
has led the people of Arizona to devote considerable funds to the 
development of that research and experimentation which should be 
so vital a part of the work of a State university.- ' 

I • 

EXTENSION. 

The extension work of the university is centered in three depart- I 
ments: The Anzopa Bureau of Mines, the agricultural extension I 
service,' and the general extension service. The bureau of inines I 
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publishes bulletins of interest to miners and prospectors, classifies 
rock and mineral specimens, makes geologic and topographic maps, 
gives lectures, and holds institutes in mining camps, and in general 
disseminates publicity relating to Ari3fona*s mineral industries^ The 
agricultural extension service maintains a fully developed system of 
county home demonstration workers, county^ agricultural agents, 

' boys’ and gii'ls’ club workers, and extension specialists in various 
branches. Both of these services are undoubtedly justified by the 
nature of Arizona’s two greatest industries and fill a definite peed 
within the Sta'te. ' 

'An attempt has more recently been made to organize a general 
extension division, to bring other departments of the university 
within reach of ail the people in the State. The program includes 
correspondence work, university extension classes and lectures,, 
visual education, loan package library service, higl^school debating 
leagues, and the dissemination of general information. The work 
has been fairly successful, although it has had to contend with the 
obstacles of difficulty of travel in Arizona and lack of sufficient 
pei'sonnel to offer courses and supervise instructional activities. 
The opportunity for service is undoubted. It is, however, <iuestion- 
y able whether the present method of counting Extension work as a 
pa/t of the instructor’s regular^ term ‘load will ever arouse -in tl^ 
members of the faculty the enthusiasm so necessary for the success 
of such a project. The commUtee js of the opinion that general 
extension work should fS/id its field to.a large extent in the cities of 
the State, whei;e population is most concentrated antHo which the 
, other extension divisions do not extend tJieir activities It recom- 
mends that the possibility of holding extension classes mid lectures 
. in the cities be carefully considered. Such closes can bo made to a 
large degree self-supporting'and should en'tail little, if any, additional 
financial burden upon thfe-university. * 

\ • 
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Chapter III. 

.INTERNAL ADMINISTRATIW. 


, In. studying tho internal administration of the university, the 
coininiUee was commissioned by the board of regents to ascertain 
in so far as possible” the- degree of “educational and financial effi- 
ciency ’ now existent in the institution and'^o suggest changes in. 
organization and practice wherever such changes might seem, advis- 
able. The regents desired that the committee pay especial attention 
to the budget to be prepared for the year !922-23. ’As a "result the 
. committee gave considerable time to personal conferences with the 
deans of the colleges of letters, arts, and sciences, of agriculture, and 
of mines and engincciing, during which all department Jieads were 
asked to su^it' their plans and budgets; and these were discussed . 
^n detail, ^ilc tha C4?mmitt6c;;,naturaiyt exercised no budget 
control, it drew up for the tego ^ and submitteil in its preliminary - 
. report a summary statement <>I proposed imfreases and decreases in 
^ departmental expenditures based upon the details gathered in these 
conferences. In this way it was possible to gajn a definite knowl- 
tdge of budgeting practice »t the university. 

In general, the committee has the impression that conditions at 
the university are good, both, as regards educational efficienev aRd 
financial pri^ctice. The university has passed thnmgh a period of 
unusual expansion, as a result of unusual ineroiise in attendance 
and public demand. The administration has been efTioient, but 
highly personal. Many details usually di'legaled to others in Insti- 
tutions of similar size have been handled in the president’s office, v' 

. Lxpenditures and policies of importance have been intrusted »to his 
judgment. The committee is of the opinion that excellent results 
have been obtained in this way, largely through the untiring industry, 
and the wisdom of the former president. As a matter of future' 
policy, hwever, a plan of greater delegation of authority by the 
president is believed to be wise. As has already been reco,nimended 
o the responsibilities and duties of the. board of regents should also 
be more clearly defined, .and the relation between regents ^nd 
, president more definitely, outlined. 
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* I. ACADEMIC CONTROL. 

\ 

Rooonlly n now plnn of iniornal hcademic administration was pro- 
posed by the faculty and adminstrativo oflicors and approved hv the 
board of regents.* Tlie plan which provides for a considtuable 
delegation of responsibility and sets up nietliods of procedure and 
certain safeguards, is^conceived in the spirit of modern university 
control and represt'iUs in most part icutars a thorouglily excellent 
and efficient scheme of administration, rnfortunately the departure 
of ihe president from, ofiiee soon after its adoption has thrown the 
entire bunien of decision upon the acting president ami upon the 
administrative eominittee. As a uaiural result, many nonaeademie 
details have been referred by these Hut!ioriti<‘s to the board of regcuiis 
for solution anj the local meiuhers of the hoaqd have i>een foreed 
to carry an unusually heavy load of responsibility. ^Vheu a per- . 
luanent president is chosen, it should be pi»ssible to earrvl>ut luost 
of the provisions of the new plan of jjidiniiiistratiou successfully. 
Certain comments upon the plan, however, will readily suggest iliem- 
selves to iluise who have had experience in similar siluatio?is. 

The administrative conunittec apparently nunil)ers 10, po.s;sibly ll. 
persons. Tins is perhaps an over-large number for remly action and 
for assembly in case of einergoney. It should be remembered that 
this body has no legislative function. Its duties are adviscuy. and 
final jurisdiction remains withAhe faculty. ' In view of this, a com- 
* mittee of five or seven, with power associate with it.self' te.in- 
puraiily any persons with special knowledge bearing on the case in- 
hand, would seem hotter adapted to the duties as outlined. 

The main <>bjection to the plan of atlministration as it now e.xists 
lies, in the opinion of the committee, in the reftnence of all details 
of legisfatioQ to large a b<^y as the entire university faculty. 

It Ls the experience of many laiger institutions that most questions 
of detail in aead^ifiic procedure have to be settled in smaller group.S’<^ 
or committoji^. The general university faculty should indeed meet, 
possibly once a month, and should discuss, broad questions (»f uni- 
versity policy according to programs systematically laid out in 
advance by its own committees.^ It should* have the right to decide 
these policies, when decision is necessary, but it shoiild nS?%e called 
upon to meet every week or oftener to pass upon such matters as 
the offering of a new subject, the ^act amount of credit to be 
allowed to this or that student, or the^mfr action of an a^dcmic rule. 
Such really vital geneml questions as the establishment of a new 
college or department, the attitu^bf the institution toward seholai^ . 
ship, student activities, the honor system or the point system, should 

undoubtedly^ engage the attention of the entire faculty, hut niost 

. * 

> 8m App«Qdix { for the ptea as odopUd. . 
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qiH^tions of potty lo^b^lntion or ndininlstrativo detail can l)o more 
readily and satisfactorily settled in smaller groups. Just where the" 
division of respoiusihility should 'come is a matter which might well 
be deri<led by the president, the deans, or the administrative com- 
mittee, with the safeguanl that appeal from the decision of any k»ss* 
inclusive body might at any time' be tak<;^n to the university faculty 
by any faculty member.' The committee hidiev<vs that the busine.'^s 
of the university would be considerably expetiited by the formation 
of atfaeulty senate«>r council with legislative pt>wer, to consist of all 
heads of departments, or if this body still be too large, of a limited 
number of elected delegates from each college or divisfon. In making 
this recommendation the committee does not desire to limit inany 
way the academic status or rights of any faculty mentber. The 
right of appeal to the entire faculty, as mentioncti above, should pn>- 
vide a satisfactory substitute for the pi*esen|, system, which in the 
minds of at least some of the faculty members of the University of 
Arizona js cumbersome and unwieldy. 

I THE registrar’s OFUCE. 

One of the features of American university development is the 
evolution of the administrative machinery. From small and often 
one-man concerns, liighcr educational institutions have groVtm into 
compli(!ated . enterprises. C()nso<|ueutly, one type of work after 
the other Inus been delegated to deans, bursers' cashiera, registrars, 
etc. So. recent has been this evolution, and so continuing is it now, 
that the duties of these functionaries are not always clearly delined. 

Especially is tliis true of the position of registrar. ITie office 
began ^is a maker and repository of student records; that is, it was 
chiefly elcrioal in nature. With the everrincreasing complexity 
of administration, the former position has in many institutions 
evolved iuto an important admin is traTiv^e one. In fact, uliiversity^ 
administration is now more and more being thought of as consisting" 
of two great divisions dealing respectively with finance and personneL 
evolution above mentioned the finaneial management fur 
obvious reasons has often greatly overshadowed the personnel or 
academic side of administration. Fortunately there is a change, 
pccurring in this matter, and the personnel side is tx^coming incrcas- 
« prominent.. In this shifting; the registrar is taking his place 
alongside those others, such as deans^ comptrollers, etc., whose 
business it is to see that the univerjjity runs smoothly and that 
its real work is properly done. 

The functions of a registrar are several. First, there is the making, 
keeping, and ^nalysis of student records and statistics. So much 
of a record of a student's life history must be on file as is necessary 
j and helpful in directing his course' and conduct in the university; 
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This is a most necessary service. Because it entails much routine 
and much contact witli students, it requires a well-organized system. 

Then there is the important function of the analysis of rccord.s, 
which is occupying an ii^creiu«ingly prominent place in the develop^ 
ment of university pi.licies. It is precisely in this that the registrar 
is becoming a functionary of no second-rate importance. He thus 
becoines the right hand of the whole administration, for through 
« him much of the institution real' work can he learned, verified, 

„ and evaluated. The proper use of Jiis records assists in removing 
university administration from a basis of mere general impre.ssions 
aftd rulbors to a basis of objective fact. Thus the registrar is in a 
strategic and influential position. ^ 

A seconil function which is usually assigne^d to the registrar is 
that of passing on the fidfdlnient of entrance recpiirements. Tlur 
■ survey of the University of Arizona, conducted by the Bureau of 
Education in 1917. recommended that this work be delegated to 
the registrar, and this recommendation was adopted. Su<-h a plan 
probably represents the most ellicient method of- caring for thi.s’ 
wprk. It may be stated here. that the registrar at Arizcnia is also 
the high-school’wisitor for the, university. This arrangement’ helps 
to give him the necessary contact with the scjiools from which the 
university draws its students. With the small number of high 
schools in the State, this appears to b^ an- e.xcellent arrangement 
both for the high schools and for the university. 

A third function ])crformed by the registhir of the university is 
that of secretary to the faculty. Ihis is another service which the 
committee holds to he properly located, as it keeps the registrar 
in intimate- contact with the work cif the faculty in determining the 
ciu-ricirium, standard^ etc. > 

Finely, the committee is of the opinion that the registrar’s oflic-e • 
is w<^ administered. The records since the' present arrangement 
haslbeen effected arc very well classified and kept, and they arc 
readily available. Tlierc^s a fine appreciation of the work of the 
office. Studies arc constantly being made to show the effectiveness 
of the policies in vogue. Ah. effort is also being made, so far as time 
permits, to classify and study the earlier records. The board of 
regents will do well to maintain this office at high efficiency. 

THE E.XECmVE SECRETARY. ^ ‘ 

Commensurate with the nation-wnde development of the registrar’s 
office during the last two decades has been that of the duties of the 
executive secretary. As institutions increased in size and complex- 
ity of organization, it became increasingly necessary for the president 
to have, some one to whom he might delegate those administrative 
• 2 details which he no longer had time to supervise in peraon. As is 
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nntuml under such conditions, the executive secreturv is often an 
emergency man, taking on burdens in this field or that, as circum- 
stances may dictate. Needle.ss l« say, an individual of the greatest 
jH'rsonal ability and administrative judginent. is required for this 
important oflicc. At Arizona the e.verutive secretarv devotes the 
greater part of his time to the problem of puh hnsing and has become, 
ir^et, the purchasing agent of ihc institution. This highlv important 
activity the committee believes to be mcII organized and adminis- 
tered. An analysis of |iis other duties is diflinilt. by reason of their 
variety; It is evident, however, to even the cusual observer that 
the present incumbent of this ofli.r has developed his activitw-s to 
such an extent that the oflicc of executive secretary has become one 
<>f the really important administrative positions at the university. 
EvenUinlly, with the further growth of the insiitution. it is possible 
that a purcha.sing agent should be added to t lie organization of the 
university bu.siness ofTiee, leaving the executive secretary more time 
for general administrative detail. 


II. FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS CONTROL. 

'lUie financial administration of the university has been very 
seriously hindered (as. has been the case in manv other public in- 
stitutions for higher eilueation) I'ly a shifting plan* of income and by 
die introduction, at various periods, of changing systems of acwpnt- 
ing. The. fact, that Arizona is a young .State has naturallv led to the' 
frequent introduction of new laws and plans for the support of the 
iiiiiversity. Various administrations have imposed such schedules * 
for accounting and rejuirting as seemed best to them, and a^ a result 
it has never been possible to set up a permanent system of cla.<tsifica* 
tion of expenditures, flence coipparisons from year to year on a 
upiform basis are very difficult to. make. ' ' 

The general tendency of these changes, ending with the introduc- 
tion of the millAax principle, has undoubteilly been for the good of 
the university. However, it is manifestly impossible to pursue, 
and to plan for the future, any definite academic financial policy 
when such vital questions, remain subject to sudden change as the 
svstem of tax support, the control of receipt s' from internal sources 
(fees, sale of priulucts, etc.), the reversion of unexpended balances', 

• and the nyst^m of accounting. • ^ ' 

The State of Arizona needs first of all in the conduct of its univer^ 
sity a definite permanent policy on the part of the legislature in these 
particulars. Not until such a policy is adopted and adhered to for 
a number of years can adequate comparisons of receipts and expendi- 
tu.res by years, be set up, and not until such comparisons can be made 
will it be possible for the people of the State to gain easily an intelli- 
a 0553 ‘— 23^ — 8 : ' ' 
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gent comprehension of the financiat affairs of their university hs 
roIate<l to a succession of years or to the exf>en(litures of oihrr Slate 
*uni\ ei'sities. A legislative recess in the process of revising universitv 
li^slaUon wouhj ehalile the university n^gents to devote llieir mi- 
di videtl attention t4> elliciencv in tlie conduct of tlic univei'siiv rather 
tliiin to the neccfisity of const ant rendjustiqent in the plan of linaiiciai 
support and control, 

TIIK BUlhiET. 

The material welfare of e\erv university is so intimately retated 
to proper hndgoting prorrciino (hat tlie hmfget may he tmly eal!.*.!’ 
the foundation of aeadeinie .tiiuineial sueci'ss.* I'ndgfting infplirs 
nothing more formidahle than an iieeurale estimate and pVoprr 
classification of anticipated annual inc'omc and expemlituro. Tnlil 
the influence of certain.grcat private educational foun.latinns hci::in 
t4> he felt, university and college accounting could scarcely he eoinited 
as an exact science. Much of the former diveisity ami lark of system 
Ims now disappeared under the hotter inethuds cne.Miragrd hv 
accountants trained in acmlemic as w;cJl as financial proeeiliire. Ihni- 
gcling. acr.mnting. and reporting should he simply various applica- 
tions of siu'ne standard system of classification of accounts. As a 
matter of actual practice, the system of accounting employed by a 
State or other political suhdivisioiu being prmiarily adapted to other 
public, oflici^ and functions, is seldom suited to the uses of a univer- 
sity; Often it is suhject-\to (*hange with eaeh new administration. 
Hence it is difficult for a public university to reconcile its praed.v 
^th changing requirements on the part of the State aiuhaf the saim* 
time with sound aca<lcmic proccslure, - 

It is partly for these reasons that the llnirersity of Arizona lacks a 
unified system of internal budget administration. There is at 
present no uniform system of classification of proposed expenditure 
for the purpose of securing advance e.stimates from the various 
departments m making up the annual budget. Each college has its 
own s^^stem. in fact in some case;? each 'd4pnrtment classifies prop..scd 

• *'TlK'im)>orUnc«oMh0 working Itutlgci cjin s«*Ar(vIy l>e The (uny^ssiiy for 

of Ihc .Hort is w apparent that Insi'iiiilinns where there i< no real system freniiemly liavo a w.u’um!; 

bud«0t, in oDo lorm or another. It bearsihesaitiorelatlODsbiptothe o|)eration.sofiheymra.iihe workuis 
plans for a buihUngtjw U) the construction of ihai l*uiMing. The con iplclc working may Im'I.i .I ci 
opon as a ipiliiehook to all the activities of the college, setting JorOi their relative im)K)run*'e In term* ..f 
money and thdr relationship to one another. It pre^rfoiis in a mote elective way than that aifotled i»y 
any oUier device an analysis of the entire orgaoiution and work oft he insiiluiion. and ti gives one a tieMvr 
Insight into the management, the extent, and variety of its acil vitles. and its general efflctency than mav ' 
be had In any other way. 

-So im|K>rtant b the working budget that ttnnar ba considere<l as the center of the entire tiu.dness a<l- 
ministration of the college. The hopes of aQ departments are embodiod in It. so far as there Is anv pas- 
riUmy of their realUaUio Within the period cgvWed by it. The work of every division and every enu^r- 
ptiM at the college revolvea about it. It merits, therefore, the best atleoUon that can tje given to il;tnd 
It Is not too roach to mj that the manner in which It is worked out and folio we*l is an in.le* to the effleienc v 
of Um faittitiitlon.'W, A, Burrut, to “A tftadf Iks Euatecse AdnimMharioa t4 CbUefes.** VwHTtitw W 
CUeogo DisisrIariMi, i«ff. 
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oxpohdiluros ncrording"* to its own metho<l. Tlie commit is in- 
formed by department, beads that in many cases (at lei^t this year) 
llioy.lMrv-e no knowledge of the amount finally allotted to them. In 
r>rder \o secure uniformity and rigid budget contn)!; the iH)ramittee 
mnkoli the following rccommondution: 

That at the tiffm of making the annual budget all department 
lle^ul.^^be supplied with i<JtuHrnl bloiiku containing some siniple 
s. beifte of i la.ssilication of e.xpenditures. aduptwl t«» all departmenUr. , 
liiat tlie.<e estimates be n>turne<l by the departments to. the dean, 
and (hat the deans, in personal coiifMence with the beads of depart- 
luenl.s if iieceSsarv. prepare budgets for their respivtive collegt>s. 
'Iliese budgets .should thV'ii he sul>mit(ed to the president and re- 
duced or increusetl l)v him; as nece.s.sary. in conference-with thi> deans 
to meet the financial limits available for the university. It should 
he eiupha.size«l that the departmental estimate form should be 
identical in all ctdieges an<l from year to year, in older to allow «liri>ct 
roniparisons witli <»thor (icpartmont-.4 and previous years. 

\\lien the btidgels have been tinally agreetl upon, and passe«l 
by the r,-gent.s. the dean should report to enrh department head the 
p.vact sum nllowed. Department hemis should tlwn l>e furnished 
wth requisition blanks, to be filled out in duplicate. The depart- 
ment head should carry on eaeli re»|uisition a slatctnent of the baUnee 
still available in the fund as allowed. Kaeh department requisition 
shotdd re«|uire the approval of the dean and the cortilication of tlyV 
bursar that sufiicient bnlanee.'is avaiUtble in the department fund for 
the payment. Only unusual requisitions, or those of doubtful 
wisdom, need be refe.-reth to the president by the -dean or bursar. 
..exception should be .nade to the above system in the matter of 
the authorization of traveling expenses. The committee recommends 
that the incoming president and the deans prepare an annual plan by 
which the number and character of necessary trips, particularly those 
outside the State, maybe dcteriniiied in so far as possible for each 
year in advance, and that this pla.n be presented annually to the ' 
b-ianl of regents for their action. Unforeseen emergencies may be 
pa.s.sod upon by the president, and his artion reported to the board., 

. As a measure of immediate necessity the committee, in conference 
with the bursar, prepared a budget classification of prnposeil expeiidi- 
fures, which is printed elsewhere.* In making the cla.ssification it 
WII.S necessary to evolve a system which followed in general the divi- 
sions of the ^heme of accounting prescribed by the Stat^f Arizona 
and which made the necessary aifaptation to academic conditions. 

There remains for discussion only/the departmental book budget. 
Two general plans for the purchase of departmental books prevail 
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in A'ini>riran univorsilit'^i. Tlic first appropriates in (he buil^t a 
stipulated sum direi'tly to earh department, to be spent at the discre- 
tion of that department. The- second appropriates a hitnp sum to 
the library to l>e .lisiributed by the librarian and the library eom- 
mittee to the departments, taking into eonsiderntion (he nee«ls and 
present status of eaeh. ruder both plans the-nllowanees are Imed 
upon ilepartinental re(|tiests, but under (he first plan (lie final 
tiecision as to apportionment lies with the regents, under the second 
plan with the library commiUee. The stvoiid plan, which is note in 
'use at .\rizona. is naturally preferable, since it allows the develop- 
ment of a library pidiey will, n view to the intelligent eonsi.leration 
of all needs by the librarian and a eominiltee chosen for its ability 
to make such decisions. It is unneeessarv to add (hat when the 
distribution ha.s been made, each department head should he at 
once notified of the amount at his disposal for the vear. 

KINANriAL KKPOUT8. 

Tl,e importance of proper financial r«‘|>orting is second only to ‘ 
(hat of proper hudgeting and viccounting. This is part irtilarly true 
in a piHilie institution, sopporlwl by the effort.s of thousands of tax- 
payers who may j4is(ly desire an accounting of expenditun's suffi- 
ciently nontechnical and clearly enough classified to intelligible 
to the layman.* Such a report niay I'ontain humepius sehe.lules, 
each of value in it,s own way. but whatever else is inelmled, there 
should l>e presented at least these: .\ general balance sheet setting 
forth all a.s,sets and liabilities; a statei^jent of current income and 
expendituiys (with careful analyses of both) for the current year 
and the year p>ece<ling; a comparative statement <»f operotiona for 
all units piXKiucing income tfarnis. dormitories, dining halls, etc.), 
showing gam or lo.ss; and a report on all student-activity fimda 
ailininistoitMl by the university. 

In order that 'hese sehe.lules may he .set up and the results com- 
pared from year (o year, a pt«rtnanent accounting .system and clas.si- 
fication of expenditures is, a.s has been nfready eniphasizeil, absolutely ‘ 
essential. In reading (ho following comments regarding financial 
reporting practice at the University of Arizona, it should be kept 
ih mind that the deficiencies to which attention is directed arc at 
leut in part due to the numerous changes already mentioned aa 
operative in the case of the university and entirely Imyond its control. 

The work of the committee has been somewhat hindered by the 
fact that with the intro<luction of ^e mill tax in 1921 a new system 
of budgeting and accounting was introduced at the university, 
rendermg comparison with past yeius very difficult. The system 
now in use makes it possible to ascertain the total expenditures of 
each department and activity. The committee believes that it 
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wonl.l 1)0 desirable for the university In report itiR annual expenditures 
to jts ronstituenev to make a definite division between Jbe expemli- 
tuW's for tlie main varieties of its wi)rk — instrueti<v«i, ri*seareh, "and 
e.\t» nsion. The -followinj; plan, used by, the Bureau of 'Kduration 
in iiiatiy of its surveys, is suppested for tlijs purpose: 
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The eoimuittee has inei eousiderable dissalisfaeiion in the State 
with the system used by the.university in re|H>rtinp its ex|)enditurea. 
The eomplaii^ is freijiiently made that the animal (inaneial report 
of the board of repents is ineomprehensihre to the layman and pivee 
no mleipiate sumniari/.ed information repardinp the purposes for 
whi‘ li the miiversity is spendinp its money.' ' The I'onnnittee iHdievcs 
that this eoinplaini is to a eertain extent justilied; An exaininalion 
of the annual report of the board of repents for the (iseal rear ending 
dune 30. lf»2l. shows that the only elassitieation of ineome and 
expenditun-s attempte.l rs^it by funds. Xo attempt is made to 
smniuari/e expenditures undi^ sin*h eitnnnon ami penerallv aeeepted 
beads as adininisiration, salaries, eapiial outlay, operniion, inainte- 
nnnee.ete. It is ipiite impossible to aseertain from the annual ri'port, 

for example, the a nnt paid to the faeulty or the eost of main- 

tainiiip any of the i ollepes or sehools. The emnmittee. believes that 
this didieulty arises entirely from the fact that the basis of elassilica- ' 
tion is the fund from whieh the ineome arises, rather than the pur|)08e 
of expenditure.. It is true that the purposes are detaileil under 
each funil, but it is scanely to be expeeieil that the public will do 
the work necessary to snintnari7.e peiieral heads of expenditure 
from items scattered throiiph nearly .^0 different funds. The com-, 
inittee believes that the new system of accoiintinp. introduced by 
the bursar under the mill tax. will allow proper summarization of 
expeiuljtures by jnirpose rather than source of income. 

The rominittee is also of the opinion that u study should he made 
each tear of the sl.udeiit clock-hour cost in each teaching depart- 
ment of the university, in acconlance with the plan outlined in the 
hiiroau’s survey contained in Bulletin, 1016, No. 2li, page 74; Bulletin, 
1017, No. 10, pages 108-11.3, and in Higher Education Circular No. 

August, 1019. Such studies will furnish data for basing intelligent 
decision on departmental requests .and furnish information as to ' 
increase or decrease of costa of instruction from year to year. 
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Th6 conunittco is of the opinion that the accounts of the university 
are well kept, and that its financial affairs are carefully and' honestly 
admitiistered. The bursar is particularly to be commended for the 
montfdy audit of funds issued by his office, By means of which, a 
running check on expenditures is possible. 

Finally, the committee recommends that the university a<lppt a 
budget plan similar to that outlined in this report, with such modifica- 
tions as experience may render desirable; that the definite, final 
budget allowances be reported promptly to the deans and heatjs of 
departments and that expenditures be limited to these budget ‘ 
allowances; also that an entirely new and mnch more <letaile l 
system of financial reporting be adopted, covering the schedules 
previously su^ested in this (iiscussion. 

THE' GENERAL OFFICE., » 

Under this title are included those general univeisity business 
activities which at the University of Arizona center around the 
bursar’s office, but which are not included in the dejiartment of 
accounting. ^ ' 

The general office of so large an institution as the University of 
Arizona has a multitude of duties to perform. Clerical and steno- 
graphic service, purchasing, the di.ssemination of* information, etc., 
afe but a few of ;tbe many res]ionsibilities which have to be- assumed. 

To this office come calls for service from all the various activities of 
the university, in so far as these are not attended to in such special- 
ized offices as those of registrar or bursar. The efficiency of an 
institution may even depend to a great extent upon the organization 
of proper machinery to care for those miscellaneousi but often highly 
'important, needs. . • •' S 

The stenographic and clerical force at Arizona is distributed 
throughout the offices of various administrative departments. Thus 
for example the bureau of mines and the agricultural college and 
etpei^ent station have their own clerical assistants. In fact the 
principle of dispersion, has been carried so far that a general office 
exists in name only, rather than in reality. Certain clerical functions 
of a general nature are performed jn the registrar’s office and others 
in the bursar|s office. A great part of the burdeiTj however, falls 
upon the president’s secretary, assisted in, small measure by student 
help. To her comes the work from all departments to which no 
specific clerks are assigned. In addition, such varied activities form 
a part of her duties as the distribution of mail, copying board minutes, 
copying coui\ty scholarship examinations and university examinations 
Ou part). 'Ihe committee has gained the impression that the organi- ' 
zation for.p^onning all these miscellaneous general clerical activities 
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is entirely inadequate. While the principle of dispersion 'is believed 
to be the proper one in so far as location of activity is concerned, it 
is. felt that clcriealUssistants throughout the univetsi^ should bo 
recognized as parts ofTcentral office oiganization. This organization 
should center in a general office under the direction of a capable office 
tnanager, who in conferenee with the various administrative heads 
should seek to bring about an equitable distribution of both work 
and assistance. It is impossible to foresee all details of such organi- 
zation, but the committee, from the knowledge whieh'it has gained^ 
believes that two things arc desirable: A more adequate office force* 
for general, uni verity purposes and a more centralized organization 
of all clerical assistants on the university campus. • It* recommends 
that the board of regents make a careful study of the situation through 
the agency of the president and the administrative officers. 

* 

THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE. ' 

Tho task of buying and selling textbooks forms an important part 
of the problem of university administration.' If tho univereity dis- 1 
claims all responsibility and allows outside stores to assume entire ! 
chaige, prices are often too high and service may be poor. If the 
university assumes entire responsibility, a considerable eiepense for 
administration and service i.s incurred. In recent years the coopera- 
tive principle, by which the bookstore carries the expense of jts owm 
overhead and is managed by an individual or stock company'undcr 
strict financial supervision .by tho university business, office, has 
grown in popularity. After proper allowance for rent, beat and light, 
depreciation of furnitufe and fixtures, dead stock, and cost of ad-, 
ministration, any balance remaining is divided among .the student .. 
stockholders on the basis of original capital 'investment, or as a pro- * 
portionate rebate to purchasers. At the University of Arizona a 
somewhat similar plan is in use. However, while a rebate is made to 
student purchasers, the entire burden of ordering and the paying of 
bills falls upon the university business office, and no charge is made 
against the bookstofe for this service. The. committee recommends 
I that these duties be performed by a clerk or manager hired by the* ' 
bookstore and paid from bookstore funds and that complete monthly 
reports of all bookstofo financial- transactions, checked by a system 
of sales slips, inventoriw, and semiannual balance sheets, bo made 
to 'the university business offiep. Ip this way the bookstore will 
cany tho overhead expense which properly belongs to its adminis- 
tration, and the university office will be relieved of considerable detail 
and expeime which is not propeMy a char^ against it. 
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* A 

, PURCnASINO, STORAGE, AND INVENTORY. 

It is the opinion of the committee that the great task of purchasing 
fur the* university is well organized and in efficient hands. The 
unjvei'sity lacks, however, a centralized receiving station for deliveries 
aftd a warehouse which would permit purchase in quantity, safe 
storage, and accurate inventory of supplies on hand. Deliveries at 
present are made more or leas at rifndom to various buildings on the 
campus, with consequent confusion and delay in receipt of needed 
supplies and apparatus. 

The property of the univereity as represented in apparatus and 
supplies in various departments is of great value. Some departments 
keep accurate, running card inventories of this cost of property. In 
others the system is not so carefully administered. Probably the 
issue of uniform inventory cards to each department, with required 
report at regular intervals, would improve the system. 

Some improvement and saving can doubtless be cfTcctcd when a * 

. new chemistry labok;atory is built, by centralizing in a singU stock- 
. room the purchase antk^torage for aJl university departments, using 
'chemicals. Such a stoc^oom should of course be administered by 
the department of chemi^ry. 

Burrus^ summarizes the proper steps in purchasing and inventory 
as follows: 

A complete system of handling accounting for supplies requiree that proper 
provision be made for: (a) Requisitioning, inclmling interdepartmental business; ( 6 ) 
obtaining quotations; (c) issuing purchase orders; (d) foflowing up onlers; (e) receiving 
, and checking; (/) distributing tor departments; (^) recording all transactions; and (A) 

. ^ making and keeping records of inventories; and.it is rec(»mmen<ied that all institu- 
tions scrutinize their present methods with reference to these requirements to discover 
where improvements can- and shouhl be made. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. 

At present the University of Arizona charges no tuition fee to 
residents of Arizona,* while nonresidents pay tuition at the rate of 
$L& each semesler. All students pay an incidental and hospit|d fee 
of S13 each semester, 15 of which goes to the Student Activity Fund. * 

^ Thus the nonresident student pays in all only $46 annually to the 
university for education. The, committee believes that this fee 
should be considerably. increased in the ciise of nonresidents. Ari- 
zona, by the nature^of its climate, attracts a large number of tourists 
and health-seekers, resident in the State for considerable periods, 
but not permanently. Since there are no private coH^es nor uni- 
versities in the State, the entire burden for the higher education of 
this largely nonproductive class falls upon the State university.* In 
^ view of these facts the committee recommends that the board of 

/\ABtady ottb$Battnm AdmialMUBO^ UidTWiltf ofChloHodisMrUtioD, 1921. 

^ — ‘ ^ ' ^ 
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regents give consideration to the advisability of increasing the fee 
for nonresident students to meet more adequately the cost of their 
training. 

The issue of catalogues, bulletins, and reports of various sorte by 
the University of Arizona has reached considerable proportions. It 
• is impossible to determine M'ithout closer-study whether the installa- 
tion of a small printing establishment is as yet economically war- 
ninted. At least a multigraph could doubtless l>e used to advantage. ’ ' 
Provision for this should be made in the organization of a general 
university office. " - 

III. PLANT UTILIZATION. 

When the visitor first comes to the campus' of the university he 
IS likely to be impressed with the size of the plant. • The buildings 
are numerous and large. So much is this the case that the mere 
onlooker is likely to conclude that the}- can easily accommodate the 
activities of the faculty and students who are in evidence. As he 
looks further, however, he is .soon disillusioned as he discovers the 
great variety of activities in which the university engages. Five of 
the large buildings, for examjile, arc dormitories. The agriculture 
building has large sections devoted entirely to the work of the agri- 
(!ulturd experiment station, to the agricultural e.\tension service, 
to^ the State museum, and to the central administrative offices. The 
mines and engineering building accommodates the Arizona Bureau 
of Mines, and thfe Lnited States, mining experiment station, the 
latter of which requires extensive space. The main building con- 
tains the State ])urc-food laboratory, the university bookstore, and 
the university branch of the United States post office. As a result 
of* all thc^e eliminations, the space left for professorial offices and 
for instruction is necessarily very limited, an<l the crowded condition • 
of the teaching work is apparent to,the committee after carefuj study 
of the use of ckissrooms and laboratories. 

The assignnient of classes to hours and.-kr-rQoms is in chaige of a 
faculty committee of two, an arrangement wliiirh the survey com- 
mittee heartily approves. It further commends the jiolicy of conr 
tihuing the membership of this committee for a long time, as the 
work- require a vast amount of information on the room pbssibilitjes, 
the curricula, and the interests invdved, a type of information wKich 
can bo acquired only through long practice. The importance of this 
work, especially in an institution where the working space is very 
limited^ can scarcely be overestimated, in keeping affairs running 
smoothly. ^ , 

Several principles actuate the work of the room committee in 
allotting rooms and hours. First, so.'far as possible,- the actual class- 
room work is assigned to the forenoon hours, and the Jaborato^ . . 
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wo^ is carried on in the afternoon. Tliis plan is usually the most 
acceptable, and the soundness of it is reatlily* conceded, e.sj)ecially 
in a dimate as warm as that of Tucson. When necessity demands, 
however, afternoon classes should nlSpbe avoided. It ma}*^^ not ho* 
^liss to cnH attention to thihfact that tlic public schools succeed 
with afternoon classes even during the early fall and late s])rihg. 
Angtjier principle^hich aif‘tuatcs the room committee in its work is 
'the considi^tioji of faculty members’ desires. Mem!)ers of the 
faculty arel requested to suggest ofi a blank the liours desired Mf»r 
•their classes and to state conflicts to bq^ avoided. This consideration 
makes for harmony, and is to be coininemied s# far as it nol^ 
interfere with tfio best ' interests of tlie university. Finally, the. 
room committee gives first recognition to required courses in allot ing 
space and hours. The wi.sdom of this* is obvibii.s, as it mui^t be made ' 
possible for students first of . all to arrange their schedules to carry 
their required work^ ■ 

A hundred pt^r cent, use of rooms is impossible in any^iniversity, 
because of certain limitations, such ns cpniUcts for students in nrriing- 
ing their schedules^ the limited number of teaching members of the 
faculty, which limits the.' number of sections of particular courses, 
and the fact that certain courses require one or two days of field work 
a week. In 'hdditidn to these items is also to he mentioned the fact 
that many rooms are equipped for special purposes and can not 
^readily be used for other wojk. 

Since the possibilities of the use of rooms are complici^ted by so 
many factors and frequently very limited, no tabularastatement is 
presented herewith. Numerous rooms, however, it may be.said, are ^ 
used for 20 or more forenoon periods out of a possible 24 periods of 
the week. This ropre.sents a very Ivgh degree of use indeed. For 
reasons above stated, the classrooms are not used so freely in the 
afternoons. With all conditions in mind the survey committee is 
of the opinion that the assignment of classroom^ and laboratories is 
well administered, and that the room space is efficiently used. 

The iise of space for faculty members* offices and work rooms was * 
not carefully investigated. It is, however, quite apparent that this 
situation is anything but satisfactory. A number of the rooms used 
for officfs are* large and were not intended for this purpose. • This * 
is unfortunate, as it necessit^es'a number of faculty yemhers occu- 
pying the same room, an arrangement which should *be only tempo- 
rary. The lack of office space has also resulted Ln overcrowding the 
available rooms; In this connection the survey .committee suggests . 
a yearly study of office use and. needs by an essential unprejudiced 
university committee. Good working quarters are an essential if 
' members of the* faculty. .are to achieve the highest re^ultsi tw the 
t Ainiyersity. . • • " 

- — • ^ ^ 
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The committee has but few suggestions to make regarding the use 
of rooms. The room used for faculty meetings could perhaps be 
used more frequenUy for classes, as it js now uset^only a few hours 
a wi^k fot this purpose^. The committee also suggests that consid- 
■ eration be given to fitting up at least a part o^the ground iloor of the 
agricultural byilding for U?inporary classrooms and laboratories. 

BUir.mXO. PLANS. . 

1-he univereity Ims adopte<^ a well-balanced plan of arrangement 
of buddings on the campus. The result is pleasing to the eye and 
well adapted in most particulars to the convenience of students and 
faculty members. Additional land is available for extension, and 
tliHMwrd of regents has exercised a farsighted policy in continually 
cnlaigiiig thq campus. ^ 

1 he (picstion of what buildings are most unmediately necessary is 
muclj discussed at the University of Arizbna. The consensus of 
opinion among rogeiTts, faculty, and legislators undoubtedly favors 
the increase of library facilities as tho^most necessary addition to*the 
phy.sical plant. On the ole, the commiUec agrees with this feel- 
ingr CortainyOther needs, however,' are very pressing. The desir- 
^ ability of a j^ome for the college of letters, arts, and sciences has 
already been referred to, and tliis is of vital importance. The 
present Science Building, housing the departments of chemistry, 
physics, apd biology, is not only overcrowded, but by its construction 
and lack of proper fire escapes constitutes a Veal and dangerous fire 
menace to the university. Since this building is probably to be 
continued in use in some capacity or other* for many yeor^ta come, 
the immediate addition of fire escapes isjhiperative. 

,lhe housing facilities and the equipment pf the department of 
physical trainirig for both men and women are entirely inadequate 
and unworthy of a State university. To say that the possibility 
* of outdoor work during the entire year obviates the necessity for 
gymnasium facilities is a misstdtement, since no amount of games or 
sports can replace gymnasium work,' particularly irfremediartraining 
for those students wlio do not ordinarily take voluntary part in 
competitive athletics and wlio' usiinlly need physical development 
nrio.^t of all. The university shonld include in the building plans for 
the fnture a well-equipped gymnasium suflieicntly large to eare for 
men and women, to accommodate indoor athletic centrists' and poa- 
sibly to fumish an auditorium of suflicient size tb seat the enti^ 
student body. When this ^building is available, the committee^ 
recommends the institution of the requirement of physical training 
for all freshmen and sophomores, in addition to the work of the 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps. 
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During the coming y^ar it is probable that enough money will be 
available^ to increase library housing facilities. If the sum which 
can be used does not exceed $100,000, the committee believes, that 

• the plan of adding fireproof stacks to the present library building is 
a good one. It is to be hoped, however, that a greater sum may be 
realized by strict adherence to a policy ^ economy in so far as it is 
consistent with the proper growth and development. If a sufficient 
total sum can then be realized, the committee makes the recommen- 
dation that a new’ library, building be constructed to house, at least 
temporarily, in addition ty the library, the State museum, and 
poasibly the administrative offiees of the university; also that the 
present library building he. remodeled, if' possible, for use as class- 
rooms for subjects in the college of letters, arts, and sciences, and 
for additional much-needed instructors’ offices. While such a plan 
will by no means permanently solve the question of'sec^iring a home 
for the college of letters, arts, and sciences, it will at least concentrate 

. its work to a certain degree, and will add to the present limited num- 
ber of classrooms and oilices on the campus. 

, FUTURE roUCY. 

I 

In conclusion, the committee wishes to make a recommendation 
concerning the administration and development of the university 
for the immediate future. The university has just passed through 
a period of great expansion in equipment, faculty, and curriculum. 
This increase has been justified by the growth of the student body 
and the demands of the people of the State. The present time, 
however, is a period of financid and business depression. The tax 
valuation of property in Arizona has decreased, and the incomes 

‘ have been diminished. In view of this the committee feels that, iti 

• justice to the already existing departments of the University, it 
would be an error to add new departments, schools, or activities for 
the next few years* to come. Whatever income is available should 
be used for the development of the university as it now exists, father 

^ than for the establishment and maintenance of new departments 
and interests. ^ 


^ ■ 



Chapter IV. 

THE FACULTY. 

f 

I. TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE. * 

T)>c dolorminution of faculty cmciencv is perhaps the most diffi- 
..oult task in the investigation of a college or university. Definite 
standards for training and experience are not lacking, but no formal 
system of measurement can adecpiately <letermine such factors as 
personality, independent study, devotion to'tluty, and the esprit de 
corps so necessary to actual educational accomplishment. The 
committee has mAde no attempt at systematic classroom visitatioh^ 
Certain commonly accepted tests have been relied upon to.determine 
.the fitness of the faculty for intellectual , leadership. These are 
academic training, teaching experience, and productive scholarly 
activity as indicated by publications. tSce Appendix III.) 

In order to interpret the data correctly the reader must bear in 
mind that the degree of master of arts (or science) is usually con- 
ferred for the successful completion of one year’s (in rare cases, of 
t\V(» years ) work beyond the undergraduate curriculum and the 
«lcgree of d<»ctor of philpsophy for not less than three years of graduate 
work. How.ever, the doctor’s degree (and even the master’s degree) 
IS not so common in engineering, aa^lture, home economics, and 
some other professional or vocation^elds as it is in tile work of the 
traditional liberal arts type. With these'facta in mind, the faculty 
requirements as outlined by the North Central .Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, of which the University of - Arizona is a 
member, may be accepted as a standard ‘of judgment. These are 
stated as follows: ' 

The imnimnl^echolaetic requirement of all college teachers shall be equivalent to 
graduation from a college belonging to this aaaociation and graduate work equal at 
least to that required for a maeter's degree. Graduate Btudy and training in research 
equivalent to that required for the Phe D. degree are urgently jeoommended, but the 
teacher’s BucceeB is to be determined by the eflSciency of hiB teaching aa well aa by 
hifl research work. ^ ^ 
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Quit« recently (March, 1022) (he National Conforcncc romniidec 
on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools has formulntcd a 
statement regarding faculty preparation which is here reprodined : 


The training of the memWrB of the faculty oi profotwrial rank 8honl«l iiu hulo at 
' least two years of study in their resspet tive fields of teaching in a recQ-rnizetJ gradiuiie 
school. It is desirable that the training of the head of a'departinent slrould be etpiiva- 
lent to that required for a doctor's degree, or should represent a corresponding pn>;> 
fessiqnakor tetdinicul training. A college shouM l>e judgeddn large part by the ratio 
whi<*h the number of persons of pmfessional rank adth sound twining, scholarl\‘ 
achievement, and successful cx|>erience as teachers bears to the. total number of tho 
teaching, start*. ^ 

Inelmiin^ tho. administrative offioers. the academic preparation of 
the fnciiliy members of the University of Ari7!t»na mnjt he sum- 
marized *»ts follows with reference to the highest derive taken in 
course: . ^ 


Dot-tors of philosophy 17 

• Doctors of law. ; 2 

Masters of arts or science . . . 311 

Mining engineeis g 

Civil engineers. *1 

Bat'holors of.iirtii or scicuco 25 

No degree 2 


- Total *. 82 

Frorii the purely formal standpoint it is at once apparent that 
nearly one-third of the entire faculty hold no degree hin:hor than tlie 
bachelor’s. Excluding the engineering degrees, these are dislrihutctl 
as follows: * 


College of letters, arts, and sciences. /. 10 of a total of 40 

School of education ?of a total of 5 

School of law ; ‘ 2 of a total of 4 

School of home eponomiw / . . . . 3 of a total of 4 

College of agri(^iiture 7. oTa total of I "> ^ 

College of mines and engineering '1 of a total of 1 1 

Departm^t of physical training 2 of a total of :i 

• ^ ■# 

Total , i - V r 27 of a total of S2 


Of the above 27 membei's, 10 hold full professorial rank. Nearly 
all of these ar^ outside tho college of letters, arts, and sciences. It 
must he stated, however, that in the case of at least some of the 
faculty members falling within this class, the degre^. is an unreliable 
index of the worth of the individual, since it fails to indicate Bdeqiiately 
the scholarly attainment which has produced some of the most* im- 
portant research credited to the university. Generally speaking, 
however, this is true only of those whose traihiiig lies in tho past, 
when gradiiste work in America ^yas less completely dTeveloped than 
is now the case. The committee recommends that in making future 
addition to the faculty, particularly in the college of letters, arte, 
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and scienrM, the standards for preparation and'training as expressed ' 
l).v the North Central Association and the National Ctmferonco Com- 
mittee he carefully observed. 

Data which were compiled show that the leading universities of 
the country have contributed to the training of the faculty members 
of the I'niversity of Arizona. (See Appendix III.) A wise policy 
has been followed in drawing teachers not exclusively from the West 
nor from the Ea.st, but from all parts of the United States, and in a 
few ca-ses from foreign universities. As is to l>c expected in a young 
institution, the gradliates of the I'nivecsity of Arizona itself are 
sparsely representcil. Certainly then, is no evidence of faculty 
•inbreeding” at .\rizona. 

Particularly to be commended is the length of teaching experience 
characteristic. of most of the faculty, meml>ers. But a'small propor- 
tion have taught less than five years, and in most cases the experi- 
ejtf-e has been gained not only at Arizona but elsewhere. f)f (ho 
total S2 reporting. 54 have had some.teaching experience in elemen- * 
tary. .secondary: or normal work, a m^t useful contact for a faculty 
member in a State university. w ' . ' • 

The \^ible productive activity of the faculty may be summarized- 
as folloh-8 for the past two-year period: Excluding administrative 
otlleers. tS persons of full professorial rank -have published arttcles of 
a res»«arch or nonresearch character, while an equal number have not; 
those,of the rartk of a&sociate profeasor are equally divided,. 3 ana 3; 
of the IS a.ssistant pndessors. only 5 have manifested th^ results of 
productive activity by publication: among the instnictors, 6 of-a total 
of n have published nothing. Apparently, then,'lc.ss than half of - 
the entire faculty has given attention to this sort of academic activity 
during the past two years. The committee docs not wish, in making 
(his analysis, to be understood a.s assuming the position that continual 
publication is unqualifiedly essential in determining the usefulne.ss 
or acceptability of a faculty member. The subject has been so 
thoroughly discus.sed elsewhere that the proper relation of research 
and investigation to eflicient teachers is generally understood. 
Many' of the bwt teachers in the universities of (he United .States 
^lave devoted little or no time to research. However, the position 
of the State university differs somewhat from that of other institu- • 
(ions of higher education. It must naturally assume leadcmhip in 
its State not only in the dissemination of knowledge, but also in the • 
progress of investigation. This is particularly true in a State like 
.Arizona, where the State university is the only fully developed insti- 
tution of higher learning within the Commonwealth. In matters 
I'f^practical experimentation the University of Arizona baa already 
assumed a generally recognized leadership within the State. lU 
efforts should not be halted there. Contending, as it must, against 
such obstaclM as geographical remoteness, modest library f^ties, 
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and occasional heavy teaching schedules, the faculty of Arizona will, 
nevertheless, be measured with the faculties of other State universi- 
ties in accordance with its contributions to the sum of human 
...knowledge. 

Tlie State of Arizona owes to its own citizens, and to its sister 
States the duty of supporting productive research in tliose fields of 
learningdn which it is particularly well qualified. The faculty of the 
State university thus 1 ul 4 the double duty of educating the young 
and of broAdening the sphere of human knowledge. 

II. REMUNERATION AND SERVICE. 

The remuneration of faculty meml>ers, while it^may not be com- 
parable with the fiixancial rev^rds to be gained in other professitms, 
should be at least sufRcient to insure a comfortable living, and thus 
to attract persons properly prcpanul to teach. Without question 
the salaries of college teachers evcrywheic have beeit considerably 
increased during the past five years. While directly comparable fig- 
ures are hot available, considerable information may be gained from 
tw^o tables dealing with salaries in public higher institutions in 1915-16 
and 1919-20, respectively: 

Tabi.b 3 . — Avfrage mnrimu^n and minimum MlarifM <n 90 Statt coUtgfinnd umrersUiea 

in /9/.5-M.' 



Tnder 26. 

i 26 to. SO. 
! 

61 loloa 

!*101to200.>Over 200. 

! 1 

Cresldent* 

I3,K28 

I4..S78 

IS, 023 

I.S,932 

38,139 

Deans, mesiinuin 

2,(VV) 

2,969 

3,aS4 

3,1IU 

3,126 

. 1 teoiis, nilnlmuin 

2,(tt0 


2,409 

2,416 

3, 147 

l*rofe«!»ors, nteilmum 

2, 423 

2,3(K» 

2, Mi 

2,770 

4,189 

Crofo9aors, minimum 

1,742 

1,:T6 

I,K79 

1,663 

2,236 

Afouriete profeeeors. maximum 

1.7K0 

1,825 

1,923 

2,043 

3, .630 

Associate professors . minimum 

I,;W7 

1,.S.S0 

1,691 

1,700 

1,730 

AsststAni profeesors, maximum 

K-M4 

1,656 

1,«B8 

1,730 

2,3iQ 

Assisleht profeesors, minimum 

1,3M* 

1,S«3 

1,314 

1,303 

1,469 


Numtter of memboni In bruit y. 


1 From **The Kdufatlonal System of Sotith T>ftkot«," llul.. 191S. No. 31, U. S. Itu. of Edue.* 
tlntheriAfoUty Mcasesllteprenident'shuiiselsalsoprovided. * 

The following tabic is taken from Bulletin, 1920, No, 20, of the 
Bureau of Education, dealing with Salaried in Universities and 
Colleges in 1920.'* It deals only with faculty members in public 
institutions: 

Tablb in univenitU* and eoUrgra, 


TiUe of^ytisitloD 

Number 

of 

persoDs.. 

Mini- 

mum 

selery. 

Max!* ^ 
mum 
aoUry. 

Average 

soUry. 

Median 

salary. 

Most 

(reouent 

solitfy. 

Pnsldeot or cfaenoellor 

Deen or director 

Professor.. 

AstdcUteprofeMOr.,. 

AisisUot profeesoriT 

iDflnieior. ! 

AvIiUBt... 

77 
367 
2,460 
823 
1,706 
2; 138 
866 

82,300 

1,200 

300 

300 

300 

300 

73 

ULOOO 
•4*,000 
4,000 
8,100 
2; 600 

SSSS5SS 

86,000 

8,300 

3,000 

SSffi 
2; 000 

1.800 

'780 

16,000 
3 000 

S.Q00 

1,000 

1,100 

1,280 
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KxAininHtion of these two. tsbles shows thst the avers^jie salary 
for professors, associate professors, and assistant professors in 1919-20 
was considerably lai^er than the average salary for the sameVanks' 
in 1915-16, except in the largest institutions. Even in these the ' 
average sala^- for associate and a.ssistant professors in 1915-16 was 
lower than is the average for the same ranks in all institutions ip 
1919-20. Tlie permanene.e of this new higher salary level in public 
schools and colleges everywhere is being questioned «luring the 
present period of tieflation and falling wages. 

In \iew of the conditions just e.xplained the coininittee ma<le a 
careful study ofthe salaries wd duties pf the faeultv of the .University ' 
of .Arizona, particularly with a view to compari.son with'con<litions 
in other institutions.* The stinly shows that the highest salarv paid 
to a professor without administrative duties is 14.000: to an associate 
professor, $.3, UK); to an aRsistant professor. $2.9()0; and to an 
instructor. $2,200. However, these salaries are exceptional'in each 
ela.ss. and the larger number of salaries are several hundred dollars 
lower in emdi id the n*spective ranks. The committee believes that 
the salary scale for fai'ulty members at .Arizona corresponds fairly 
well with salaries paid in other Slate institutions comparable to 
Arizona'in size. Some dksalisfaetion was expressed by faculty mem- 
bers reganling inecpialities said to be existent between salaries based 
on 10 amixin 12 months service, respectively. The committee rec- 
oinniemls the establishment of definite maximum salary limits in 
each academic rank, to be ditTerenlialed in just proportion dependent 
upon the number of months of service annually. 

The. highe.st salary paid to an administrative oflicer (except, the 
president) is $5,000, the sum receiVeil by each of the deans vif the 
lhtt‘c colleges. The committee believes that tlie eventual maximum 
limit for these positions should be somewhat, increased, not only • 

. because the responsibilities ore heavy, but in order that men who 
might otherwise be attracte<l away from the academic field to more 
lucrative pn)fessi«nal service elsewhere may be reUined in the service 
of the univorsily. 

TIIK TEACIIINO IX>AD. 

The North Central Association s maximum teaching load of 16 
^ 0 I|^asU>^ hours, a week serves as the standard at the University of 
Arizona, and an honest effort is being made to allow no teaching 
schedules in excess of this fi^re. However, the size of classes and 
the nature of the work pla}’ so largo a part in determining the difli- 
eulty of the actual pcrforniance that some closer standard of meas- 
urement must be used. 

• Sec Appendli IV. 

20583*— 23 — -d 
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The estimation of the teaching load is always a very ^diflTioult 
problem/ So many imponderable factors enter into the situation 
that any purely mechanical methtnl pf measurement will give only 
approximately correct results. Nevertheless, it is often necessary in 
the administration of every e<hicational institution to miopt some 
method of comparison of the teaching h>ad l>onie hv. various faculty 
memliers, both in order that injustice may be.avoided and that fund'< 
may be e(Fi(^entIy apportioned. In estiumting the teaching loads <»1 
fnculty members the Bureau of.£ducnUon has a<lop(ed a unit cttllol 
the ** student clock liour.’’ It may he defined thus: One student 
under inslruetion in lecture, quiz, or laboratolfy for at least ;>() ininutfN ^ 
net represents one stutient clocic hour; for example, theVefon*, 20 
students meeting four hours a week in nn^jitation repres^mt SO student 
clock hours. The student clock hour reckons labimitorv, h'cture, 
and quiz exercises e<|ually’hour for hour. For instance, a studef^t 
8pen<iing one hum* in IcK'lure, one hour in quiz, aiul four hours in 
^ laboratory in a week cun ho counted as receiving six stmlent eliwk 
hours of inslfi^tion. Table 5 illustrates coiuliiious at the University 
o^ Arizona. ^ 

The figures there given under the heading ''student clock hours” 
are valuable as an inti^x of^the distribution of the tea^^hing lujtd. 

^ As is usual in every institiition,' those departments where work is' 
fe«|uired of freslim<'n,*vr largely elect^Ml by them, lM»ar the heaviest 
load^, as for example the department of KngILsh. Conspicut»usly 
low student clock-hour figures must of .course he interpreted in the 
light of the pn>portion of finie given to teaching, as' indicated by the 
part of the salary so chargeable. The elective system make.s it 
diflicult to •obtain any great degree of uniformity in the teaching 
load. As indicated by the student clock hour. It i.s, however|, ptvssihie 
to establish for purj>oses of comparison a theoretically proper average 
term load. The in vest ij»at ions which tlic bureau has made of various 
institutions thn>ughout the country has led it to suggest; 

That in an in^titn linn when* rewirrh wnrk B imrmiraisr^l an»I it. in 

atilo to ox|XN't al(«) a (loparuiuMiul avorapo of stuHont rUx'k hoim per inKlrurtor 
per week. Thii*. it w helioveU, miuhl ho a fair anrkinj: avt'fairo for the ^ar>^*r inn<h*rn 
State t^niver:*ili«*rt. In a <li«tinrtively unHerttcoIiiate on the other haml, 

whore fewan'h h limitiNl an«I where liftle or no pru<luate work in I'omluofoil, a <lepart* 
mental average of .100 !«*Ui«lent Hnrk bmirs per intitrurtor in ref^nlo«i a reiiwinahl** 
norm. In thia cimnetiion it'is wi'rlh while to note that uatially an inetitution whoso 
pro(;r^ w made up taigcly of lab^ppCory wa(k will generally iccenl a lar^rr mfciher 
of student dork hours per iiv*trurto^tlian an iosUtiition moot of hoae program consinta 
of nunlaboratory courses.* ^ ' 

To illustrate the conditions at the University of .'.Arizona Table 5 
was compiled.’ In it there are several slight inaccuracies due to the 

. of Um UalvorsUy of Novada, Bu. of Edue., Bat, 18i7, No. 19. 

tCoin p i hd from Uto dau of AppoodU 1V« 
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fart that th« amount of salAry for instruction is an fslimato by tho 
dean of each college.* Several members of the faculty gave inatruc- 
, lion to small groups, but no part of their salaries is listed tberefw. 
Oiie-third' of the salary of one menib«'r is lwte«l for uistniction, b\it, 
nt'conling to the n‘|)orts. he taiiglit no olas.s«>s. In spit<» t»f these 
slight inaccuracies it is U'lievetl. however, that tho total result of 
the sumihary is appn)xiniutely convcL 
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Previous surveys made by JtJie Bureau of Education allow com- 
parisons to be made with a few other institutions, which are listed 
in Table 6. Enough comparative material ^ is there presented to 
show that the average faculty load at the University of Arizona is 
materially higher than the reasonable norm suggested by the. bureau. 
It is not, however, as high as at the University of Washington, 
which had an. unusually high teaching load peV instructor. Table 7 
shows how these teaching loads were distributed. In a rapidly 
growing State the tendency toward overcrow'ding is jin ever-present 
danger, to be met only by constant yearly additions to the faculty. , 
That this policy has been consistently an.d wisely followed at the 
University of Arizona is evidenced by Table 8, showing the total ’ 
faculty numbers by rank for the post 10 years. The summer schooh 
is not included. 

Table 6. — Cortiparisdn of average /acuity loade. 


Institutions. 


University of Iowa 

Iowa State College 

University of Washington.. 
Washington State College. . 

Univtfsity of Nevada 

College of Hawaii 

University of Ariiona * 


Average student clock 
hours per instructor. 


First' 


104.3 

221.6 

202 

330.5 


Second 

semester. 


240 

305 

330 

234.5 

218 


Range of 
depart- 
mental 
averages. 


71-501 

87-528 

94-048.4 

22-3t<3.6 

27-451 

0-465 

103-687 


Year of 
report. 


1914-15 

1914- 15 
1014-15 
1014-15 

1915- 16 
1019-20 
1921-22 


* Data are for the year instead of for semesters. / ' 

Table 7.— Distribution of average departmental faculty teaching loads. 


Departmental averages of student clpck hou^^jastructor. 

^ ^ 

lOOlolM ^ 

200to2W 

300to399 

400to499 

500 to 599 :t. :..*...*** 

600 to 699 * ** 


Numbeiv 
of depart- 
ments. 


8 

11 

7 

5 

3 

3 


Table S— Numbers of rnembers of*the faculty, 1012-1922. 


■. Titles. 
l_a g., 

1912-13 

•1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-23 

Deans . 



2 

3 

3 

3 

*3 

3 


9 

Professors 

17 

2i 

A 

21 

31 

87 

39 

41 

• « 

O 

40 

Associate professors. 


2 

2 

5 

4 

7 

8 

7 

7 

10 

Assistant professors. 

7, 

7 

10 

20 

14 

19 

11 

13 

18 

19 

Instructors.....* 

13/ 

10 

13 

12 

10 

10 

9 

12 

13 

15 

Faculty, assistants.. 




3 

6 

4 

3 

4 

10 

7 

Fellow assistants.... 




6. 

% 

4 

3 

6 

2 

7 

» Total.: 

T — 

37 


47 

70 

70 

84 

78 

86 

n 

107 
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T^e figures just given show perhaps an unusually large proportion 
of faculty mombero of professorial rank. . The relative nurtber of 
instructors IS especially small as compared with assistant professors, 
a^ciate professors, and full professors. From the standpoint of 
ellicient teaching this is An excellent situation. However, it is 
evident, thi^t any further \mmediatc enlaigement of the faculty 
should be, generally speakidy, by the addition of instructore or 
assistant professors, rather than by increasing 'the number of those 
of higher rank. . , 

SIZE OF' CLA.SSE8. 


The teiiehing load and student costs are matters directly affected ' 
by an institution’s policy in regard to size of classes. Unnecessary 
miiltiphealion of .subjects means too many small classes and unduly 
high student costs. Overcrowding results in too heavy teaching 
lomls and an inefficiency in instruction which is by no means justified 
by low student cost. 'Classes of less than five students can rarely 
be justified in an undergraduate institution except, occasionally, 
in required work f6r advanced^tudents. The committee agrees 
in general with the statement made in the "Survey of the State 
Higher Institutions of Iowa,” Bulletin, 1916, No. 19.* page 120: 

Many amall indicate jp some caaca the lack of adequate study pf the curricu. 

I im or acheduin b> the admimatratiye officers, and in othora an undue effort by 
< cparlmente to aerve the whima or the convenience of atiidenta in order to build up 
.lepartmenta enrollment. Urse claaaea. on the other hand, unlcea they are lecture 
claaste. usually entail inferior educational results. ClasscB-of over 30 are at least open 
to queation. Any considerable number of them generally ehowa a need for more in- 
Btriirtors, or a poor distribution of stud on te and inalnictors. 


Detailed (fata arc given elsewhere to illustrate conditions in the 
various departments of the university.* A count shows 29 classes 
tiuring Mic first sepiestcr and 35 classes during .the seebnd semester 
.which containeil fewer than 5 students. Of the total number, 16 
clas.scs arc for graduate students. Most of the others are to be found 
m the professional schools, where thp attendance is comparatively 
smiill and ^ the subjects prescribed for graduation. In thfe college 
of letters, arts, and sciences,, the following dejmrtments have had 
undergraduate classes with;fcwcr than 5 students each during the 
year: Biology 2, chemistry . 1 , classical languages 2; history 4 
mathematics 4, French 1, Spanish While it is desirable that even 
this number be reduced, the committee Iielieves that the proportion 
of small classes at Arizona is not unduly large. 

The conditions at the other extremity of the table are ‘not so 
favorable. During the first semester 66 classes, and during the 
wcond semester 53 classes, contained more than 30 students each. 
Some of these are, of course, lecture sections. However, overcrowd- 
ing is to be noticed uhmisMkably in the departments of English 
composition, En^ish literature, French, Spanish, and the social i 


* See Appendix V. 
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^iendis. Such conditions, while occasionftlly temporarily unavoid- 
able, should receive prompt attention by administrative authorities, 
since the quality of work done must inevitably suffer if they* be 
{illowed long to continue. j 

III. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

It is the iinpres.sion of the committee, after personal contact with 
the faculty of the University of Arizona and after careful study of 
the information at its disposal, that those in cliargc of the university 
have succeeded in attracting to its service an UiHisunlly cap.*il>Ie and 
well-prepared, group of teachers and investigators. The loyalty of 
the faculty to the university is marked and the esprit de corps is 
excellent. Generally speaking, faculty conditions at Arizona compare 
most favorably with those in other standard institutions, * 

It s to he* regretted that a feeling has arisen in some places in I 
Arizona that any faculty member engaging in* extra curricula r 
activities, either remunerative -or otherwdse,>^ust therefore ncces- , 
sarily be neglecting " his university obligations. Without question 
instances have occun*ed at Arizona an<l elsewhere in- which*such 
neglect of academic duties ho.s actually talien place. It would, how- 
ever, be unwise to condemn for thi.<^ reason all activities of 

faculty menffiers not directly connected with campus life. A teacher, 
should before all else be k good citizen, interested in his community, 
his State, and his fellow' men, nor should he begrudge service in their 
interest. Contacts of this sort give that very broadening factor w'hich 
is lacking in the lives of so many members of the teaching profession. 

There is, how'ever, another reason why certain faculty members 
should be allowed reasonable participation in employments beyond 
the confines of the campus. The technical sciences, such ns chemistry 
. or engineering, require from those who teach them constant contact 
\with their changing phases in daily life. The mechanical or mining 
engineer can not keep pace with his subject by" reading a textbook 
alone. He must be abroad in shop and mine not only to observe, but 
actually to perform the operation^ of his profession, if he ia^to keep * 
fresh his ability to instruct the student. Many institutions, pnrticu- 
; lorly in the laiger centers of population, point with pride to the 
reputations which their faculty members have gained as consultants 
in the great tephnical problems of* the commercial world. The old 
flaying ‘‘He, who can, does; and he who can not, teaches,'' should be 
made inoperative in the modern teaching profession. Only he who 
. can ‘Mo" can teach. It is as unreasonable to divorce the teacher 
from the commercial manifestations of his technical subject as it 
woidd be to forbid the teacher of literature access to the library or 
the graduate school. The safeguarding of university time and in- 
terests may be loft with reasonable security to the judgment of the 
. regents and the administrative 6f&cers of the institution. 



Chapter V 
STUDENTS AND STANDARDS. 


I. THE UNIVERSITY AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF'THEJ STATE. 


I nivrirsity of Arizona' is the capstone of the State system of 
public cfluciLtioij. As such ii Inks a very intimate relation with* vari- 
ous State a'^encie.s and activities. Tliis Halation is especially inti- 
mate with the secondary sf*hools, both j)ublic and private, for upon 
them to a lar^e extent does the university depend to prepare those 
who later become its Student membei-s. In the earlier days of the 
uni\ersitv it to a very important degree <lid the work of preparing 
students for «‘olIege, but with the developnfent of secondary schools 
in the State the university ceased this preparatory training. In a 
genet al way the number of students in the future who will seek 
entrance to the university can be forcasted from data on secondary 
schools. This is especially so because of the unique position which 
the university occupies, jt being the only collegiate institutiorr in 
the State, with the exception of the Phoenix Junior ('ollege.' It is 
llieroforc necessary briefly to outline the j>rogr-ess, of secondary 
e<lucution ih the State. 

J he .developinent of the public high schools of Arizona dates 
from 1895, 'When the Territorial legislature enacted a law which 
permitted a school district of 2,000 or 'more inhabitants to maintain 
a high school. Two or more adjoining districts, with the necessary^ 
population, under the law migljt unite to forih a- union liigh-school 
district to provide a high school. Progress under this law was , 
slow for several years, but, owing to a combination of social * 
and economic factors and to changes in the law and to tjie grant- 
ing in 1912 of State aid for the teaching of vocational subjects, 
public seconc^ry education had a very rapid development following 
1900, and especially subsequent to 19D5. 

• Theoiirollmenlsln tbe Junior college of the Phwoix Union High Schoo! hove bcen es follows: 


Freshmen 

SonhomorctK 

Others above bigb-school gr^e, 

Total 


1820^21 


1921-22 


60 

8 

17 
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The private high schools are likewise a factor in the preparation 
of students fpr the university, though they are not so important* in 
this respect as are the pi^Iic schools. Since the college preparatory 
course was discontinued by the university in 19J4, the university 
no longer renders such service. i 

Attention may also be directed to the fact that in a new State 
like Arizona,' where immigration is large, many who attend the 
institutions of higher learning havc^ .taken their secondary work 
outside the State. So. far as data are* available, more thah half of 
the students in the university during, the first semester of 1921-22 
were graduated from high schools in other States and in foreign 
countries.* . . * 

The summary shown in Table 9, which was compiled from reports 
of the Commissioner of Kducation and from- other sources, illus- 
trates the progress made in secondary e<lucation in the State. This 
shows a very rapid growth indeed, the seiflndary enrollment more 
than <loubling itself every five years from 1905 to 1920. Among a 
number of factors which were responsible for this development, 
two may be pointed out. First, there* was an ama,zing increase in 
the population 15 to 19 years of age (the approximate high-school 
age) during the period unefer consideration, os is shown in Table 10. 
In Arizona this imTcase was 173 per cent, while that for the United 
States was only 25 per cent and that for Arizona’s neighboring 
States was but 70 per cent. 

40 

\ 

TaiIle 9.— Secondary enrolhncnts in the State o/ Arizona^ not including the State normal 

. grhooU. 


Institution.*!. 

j 1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

Public high schools 

172 

286 


2,41.*> 

5,675 

Private high schools 

i « 

55 

240- 

498 

319 

Univenity of Arizona, preparatory course 


165 

94 



Total 



S06 

1,469 

1 

2,913 1 

1 

1 

1 5,994 

1 


Table 10. — Population 6-t9 years of age^ inclusive. 


• Years. 

^ * * 

• 


United 

States. 

Colorado, 
Utah, and 
New ' 
Mexico. 

Arizona. 

1900.. 

• 

7, .AVI, 089 
9,06.1,603 
9,430..A¥1 

20 

92, 128 

10,'412 

17,389 

28,435 

67 

1910 

• 


140,966 
» 156,665 

53 

1920 


• 

increase In per cents: 

1900-1910 


• 

19KK1920 

4 

11 

63 

n9U0-192Q : 

25 

70 

173 



• See Teb)e-33. Thin la further empha.sl»d by the fact thet In 1920 there were 623 eraduefee fi^om Arlzon* - 
•etoDc^ schools. The freshman cless et the university the next year nmnbered 3M, which number Is 
ea per cent of the number of highechool itreduetes In the preceding yeer. Some of these students were 
then residents of the State, while others were not. Of the 3M hlgh-swool grtduatee In 1916, ft wU reported, 
(bet 111 ettended college the nezi yeer; tbet Is, 31 percent. 
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A second factor which made possible the great increase in scc- 
ondajy-school enrollments was the relatively small proportion of .the 
population 15 to 19 years of age which was in secondary schools in the 
earlier yearn of the twentieth century, ns is evident from Table 11. 
From this it is to be observed that the percentage of population of 
appro.ximately Secondary-school age which was in secondary schools 
of Arizona was lower than the percentage for the United States and 
very much lower than for the neighboring .States- 


Tahle U.— Enroll, nrnlt of nrroiuiivysr^ool nupiU in public hiyh xchooU and prii<a(t 
» fitgh sc/iooh uuanctidrmirn. 


Years. 


ir^m 

lino 

JirJO 


United .'^tatev. 


rplnrado. Now Mex- 
ico, ami Utah. 


Arizona. 


Ter cent 
Total on- ' of impii- 
rollnients. ; laiion 
' J-V-IP. 


' 6:i0,0iH . K 

• 11 


' Per rent 
Total on- of |>o|^u- 
roUmeiils. laUon 
! 15-19. 

■ ~ i 


Per cinl 
Total cn- i of popu- 
rollnienK.' *|atioa 
15-19. 


9.KI • 10 

21. 795 1.5 

47,010 j ;io 


215 
1.H75 
6, 162 


2 

8 

22 


Is the progre,s.s in secohdary education likely to continue at the 
rapid rate of the past 5 or io years t Prohably it will for the next 5 
or 1 0 years. The first factor pointed out is likely to exert its influence, 
though there is the slight possibility that the part of the increa,se due 
io iimnigration may be ehc'cked. The second factor al.so seems to 
indicate a probable continuafiun of rapid socondaryvsehool devel- 
opment, since, with all the progress maile by 1020, the proport ion “of 
persons of secondary-school age wh(i were in secondary schools was 
low when compared with the country ns a whole ami with Arizona’s 
noighbors. 


The high-school system is well articulated with the university. Of 
the 43 high schools .in 1021, 34 were fully accredited by the universitv, 
and the 8 others were accredited for such part of the four-year course 
of. study they were able to offer. For the great majority of std-T' 
dent^ in the hi^ schools the way ip open for entrance into the uni- 
versity.. The State normahschools are also included in the university 
scheme of accrediting, and giaduates froin those institutions enter ' 
the university and receive advanced 


f 
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IL CTANDARDS OF ADMISSION, RETENTION, AND GRADUATION. 


The standards for admission of students, are in keeping: with. those 
of the best institutions. In 1912-13 the total miinber of secondary 
units reqii ired for entrance ?»ras 15. These were as follows: 


J. Preirriboti aubjectfl; 

Ehi^lish 

Al/K»bia 

Plane geometry 

History an<i dvics,. 


language. 


Science^, 

Foreign 


Tnlt-*. 



1 

I 

1 


Total required 
. II. FJoctivo 


Oi 


This (15 units) was the maximum roquironiont for all the colloj^es, 
* but the college of mines and engineering required both pliysies and 
^chemistry as science subjeets. This plan has been continued with 
practically no changes until the year 1921-22, when the following ar- 
rangement was made: 


Numbrr of prenrriHrd and 


rMivf units. 


Collog«9. 


Cotlrite of lettOTA, art*; and *c4fincas. 

eolh'nc of ap’iiviltiirf'. 

College of mines and en^ioceriott. . . 


V 


l‘nlt.5 

l>ro- 

ffritxyl. 


Vnits 

elwliv'C. 


9- fl 

7 S • 

10 6 . 


The university is a member of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secofidary Schools, to, which it was admitted in 1916. 
Since that date it has maintained the standard of that association. 

Entrance on condition is possible, but no quantitat^’O conditions- 
are granted. A student may bcconditione<l in two units of prescrib(‘<l 
subjects, provided he represents a total of 15 units of acceptable 


credits. 

Admission is by certificate or by examination, graduates of aj>- 
proved high schools of Arizona being admitted upon cerAfieate. 
Those lacking satisfactory credentials are required to take an en- 
y^ance examination on the work I'equired for admission. 

SPECIAL. STUDENTS. 


An exception to the regular admission requirements* is made in the 
-(Vise of persons over 21 years of ag<^*ho can not meet the entrance 
requirements. These may be admitted to the univeraity as special 
students and may elect, with the consent of the instructor in charge, 
such courses as they are prepared to undertake with profit. Special 
0 students 25 years of age may i, by permission of the faculty, becoifle. 
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coiululntcs for degrees, subject to the fulfillment of such entrance 
, mjinrcinicnU iw tlie faculty may determine. Soldiers honorably 
mscliarge<l from the United States ^Vrmy may enter as speciid students 
without uiceling the age requiremenU. 


in com.kc;e. 

•Vnoiher evidence of the university .«tiiml«rd is to he found in the 
rule on sclmlarsliip hikI its iidininisiration. The'uhiversity eatnIo«nie 
fni IIJJO-JI (p, (Ji) trivos tli(' statoiiiunt : 

m ro//< \ j| ..I ,U,]\ h,* nM|uinM| u> raiTy. with a STra.IifiK-ahove 
, .«» •M-i .A) por (M ill. M (!|V W.irk, |ni wiiirli fh(.y iiro royisTuru.1, Stu.IrniH who ijro 
unn >|o ) 4 » ( 1,1 so shall he : .nn rl m,n, tor .»m* s(‘mt*st(.j. Sm h slnfIcnU 

m,i\ >(» ^'nintcti a tvr \ of hont.rahhf in wliiuh a Fliitomont revardine 

•l; lHiuiir.v ,n work.<iu.ll iiirludu.l. S;u(ha,h. (^omin- from olhor inf-litoL 

n-iw of snmh.r with diMni.* als of thi.- kind will ho roquirtMi to pivc coh- 

tiiiiiod Ct idoiav: oi iihihty u* (arry sm cossiuily ti„> work in the cours(»3 which ihoy 

CltMt. , * 

n 111- momhly .h linqupni at any time .lurin- the voar shows a stn.lont .tolin- 
Muoiii m morn than .'.O js-r <nnl of U„. „nits for which ho is rcnistprcl, sai.l -id.loiit 
Shiill 1,0 ,;,vo„ Oiin mmilli's time m lomovc such .Iclinqiiencies; aml if the foUowine 
<Miii.|iioi,t list aemn show.- him .lelinqnent in mom than .V) per cent of the iiniLs for 
w IK u hn IS at Unit time r.msujred, lie shall be susimmiod irom Uie univemil v (or the 

rcm:imdcf*of the .s*nu‘.'<i(T. » ... 

I lie number of those who came under this rule duriii" tlie vear 
1020-21 is listed in Table 12. . " ’ 

r 

Taiilk 12. .Sttmmnnj nj .yt per enU failuret during Ute year /.920-2/. 


Colkjpvj. 

( Klr:*f * 

j ' Second ,'!cnic.<icr. 

Voaf. 


1 



Wo. 

m«‘n. 

Total. 

} 

Men. 

1 Wo- 
inra.. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Total. 

ioK Ju- 

CMvJ. 

! 

74 

32 ' 

33 

l.ilfTaiuri*. arts, and I 



-MW.; 

.t 

Tol.Mrtailiirr.'t. . 
Second trial dupli- 

mtis 1 

' 11 

S 

, A 

4.% 

21 

11 

24 

12 

33 

1 " 

1 

12 

23 

81 
34* 
' 34 

19 

\ 

■ so 

34 

34 

70 

8 

78 

,19 

11 

70 

129 

9 

19 

. 14H 
9 

130 

Not fniliircs. . 
Ttna! rc|ti.<iraliou. . .j 
IVrn-nl rniltnt; * 

_ • . 1 

1 


"m 

8. a*, 

• *. 



’ ' oio' 

120 

.’!"**'* 

' 19 

1 

139 j 

139 


; ho first somostor 78, or 8 per cent of the total number of students 
registered, failed to mee1t the scholarship requirement. Thirtv- 
eij^ht of these, in consideration of various extenuating: circumstances, 
were g7*ante<l permission tq-carry work the second semester. Nineteen * 
returned, and JO were succe ssful the 'second semester, but 9 failed 
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again. The second semester the proportion of students, failing was 
not quite as high as during the first. These failures were distributed 
according to Table 13. The highest proportion of failures was 
among special students, a condition that may be expected. Next 
in order stand the freshmen. It seems somewimt singular that there 
should be so many failures among upper classmen and gi*adiiato 
students. Upon further analysis it appears that the greatest propor- 
tion of tho.se failing were in the college.of agriculture (sec Table 14). 


Table Distribution of oO /wr cnit fuilurfs^ 


" *. . ! 

! 

1 

(’lasws. 

1 

1 

' KiiNl 
rna'sior. 

1 

'1 

S»'roiul I 

[•Total for 
tiu* yc:»r 
j'M'ltiditft 
diipli- 
cal ON. 

.Total on. 
roylntnt 
for vi>ar. ; 
o\i*liidiiig 
diipll* I 
catos. 

! Prr cont 
; of total 
‘ oiiroU. 

1 mont 
faiUbg. • 

Krrshninn 

3K. 

30 

Cl 


i 1.V8 

Soi>huninrp 


11 


221 ; 11.2 

.Itmiitr i 

4 

5 

9 

1H4 

4.9 

St'fiiur 

2 

1 

1 

, 3 

H 

3.6 

i'jnititaic 

2 

3 

.VI 

.V7 

SiHx-ial . ... 

1C 

11 

3C 

117 

17.7 

lto|:atar imdaNsiOed 

3 

10' 

12 

94 

128 





Table 14.— Dw/rifeii/ion, according to colleges^ of SO per cnit failures, J9iO~2!, 


('ollopos. 

i 

% 

NiimU'r 

rnrollod.' 

i 

Nunibor 
of .VI p»'r 1 
cont fiiil* 
uros. 

Per cent 
of the 
1 number 
onrolhH) 
who 

LitoTaturo, ariN, iwid scioncos. .'. ^ .. 

K49 

73 

H.7 

Mint's and onidnooring • .' 

! 210 

32 

13.9 

AgilriiUiiiv 

112 

33 

96.8 



The proportion of students failing seems soinewdiat large. This 
may be due partly to the enforcement of a high standard of scholar- 
ship. There may, however, be other causes for it. Students raay.be ' 
admitted on certificates who. are inadequately prepared to carry 
^ university work. This may bo’ ea.sily Hurmised from the fact that the 
high schools, for the most part, arc new, and conse<iuently some may 
not have attained stable standards. Undoubtedly also there are 
members on the university roll, as in most institutions of learning, 
who attend from* motives not in keeping with the high purpose of the 
univereity. On the other hand some of the difficulty may perhaps 
rest on the university. Is there tlie amount of supervision which is 
desirable for yoting people whe ^nd themselves thrown on their own 
' '‘resources in a new, environment? Is all ef the instruction of high 
'grade and in kee'ping wHh high standards? Are the courses adapted 
to the. ability of the students taking them and are students admitted 

— — — — — — — ^ Ji 
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only to conrsos for which they arc prepared ? The committee merely 
suggests the.se possible, causes of failures. _^It has made no attempt 
to investigate them. It is suggested that a detailed study be made 
of these failures, with a view to finding wherein the lack of adjust- 
mom lies, , - 


RKgrmKMKXTs mn **ecrees.. 


Iho roquiroinonts for cloprroos vary with Iho (ioo;roos. The follow- 
in<r are (ho total niimhor of units whioh aro doinaiultal.^ Thcise 
Htamlnnls inrlmio four units of ooinpulsorv military traiihii|^. 


* •• • Uiu'tirltrr o(,Iaw8.* • . 

ItarliHor of arM 

^ Harholor of acienw • 

Uacholor of nt?ionco in ch«!*mirstry, ciiyintMTiny, or motalluivy 


Vnh«. 

. it^' 


J2-4 

12^ 


The freest election permitted is for the degree of bachelor of arts, 
for .which 52 units are prescribetl a'ld 72 units are elective.' The 
amount of elective work is larger than these numbers indicate, for 
wi'thin the 52 pre.scribed units many choices are permitted. The 
lea-st amount of ele<-tion permitted is in the technical curricula, in 
several of which'tho work is almost entirely prweribed; as, for ex- . 
ample, in civil, mechanical, and mining engineering only 6 of the 144 
units are idective and;in electrical engineering only 5 units afe elec- 
tive. In each of the engineering curricula one year oY foreign lan- 
guage is prescribed, but no courses in social srtences are included: 
The committee .suggests that it might be wise to consider this lack 
of civic training. It is, of course, in keeping with prevailing practice 
to presc.ribe most of the work in engineering curricula. 

'I'wo years of foreign language are pre.scribe«l in two of the home 
economics curricula, and in the thiiid curriculum one year of foreign- 
hmguage is required. In neither of these courses of study is there a ♦ 
reqiiireipent of social sciences or History, hut a number of electives, 
varying from 24 units to .12 unit*,- make it possible for students to 
Secure sucli'coursos'. , ■ * -■ 

hour advanced, or graduate, degree.s are (dfered— master of arts, 
master of science; engineer of mines, arid doctor of philo.sophy, the 
latt<>r being (iffereil only in departments that pbs! 4 f.ss special advan- 
tages f(ir original inyestigation. The requirements for those degrees, 
like the reciuircmenU for the iraccalaureate ilegiyes, are high and 
repytahlc. . - i . . 


1 rfpnsMf one hour of do..anioin.ih>lrvc.U«> • fo< 0 tomwltr, ood tminm IIiim 
I mirs of apT^ioa; It ma«p .stood for oar hour of clariironttWorkAiid two hourr of pirpanUoo. or for Ihm , 
hom ^laboratory work, or lor such dijtributioo as the particular course moy demaod."— ( Catofoyar, into- 
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REGULAR UNCLASRIPIKD STUDENTS. 

Provision is also made for those who moot entrance requirements 
and w’ho desire to pursue work in the university without followin^'a 
rejpilar proscribed course of study. Tlie following statement from 
the 1920-21 catalogue (p. 5S) gives the plan: 

Stmlont8 over 25 y«ir« of oro, who have met the ontrant'o reqniromonl^ hnt i^ ho ilo 
not wish to boi'omo randidatet* for a an», pnv<»Dtalion saib:fa^'t**ry 

written n^tenient of rea'^ms for taking npe<*ial work, admit to<l to thp university ;vi 
unela!«*iH<Ml Mudentj*. Students who are not yet 21 years of who havc^ct tlie 
eiitran«*e requirements, are admitt«>il oh unelaj^lie*! <)tudent.'^ #aly when the requt»':t. 
to pursue a ?|»e<’ia! rmir*e i^ arrompaniefJ by the written approval of parent or Ruanlian. 

III. CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS. 

Allusion has several times boon made to the fnct that pmiiounct'd 
changes have occurred in the recent development of the university. 
During the past 10 years thi.s is reflected in the general organization 
of the university. In 1012-13 the university consisted of depart- 
ments, ns follows: ‘ 

1. A pvnoral coIIoro rouiw leading to tho degreo of A. B. or B. S. 

2. Agrirnlftirp; Four-year and abort rouiwoa. , 

3. Engineering: Civil, electrira!, merhaniral: metnllnrpv: Tneehanir arfj(. 

4. Agricultural experiment sIAUoq. 

5. Preparatory department. 

Tho organization for 19ir>-16 shows' for tho first time tho univer-, 
sity divitlod into three colleges, together with a 'number of other 
departments along tho broad general linos of the scheme at present 
in operation (see p. 8). In 1919-20 the ^‘department of law” was 
made a “school of law'* and the “ department of home economio;*’ 
was made a “school of homo economics." The year following the 
“department of education" became a “school of edqcation." 

The preparatory department had the following history during the 
past 10 years: The w’ork of tho first* year was discontinued after 
June, 1912, arid that of the second year after June, 1913. No pre- 
paratory students w^rc reported after 1913-14, but, beginning with. 
1914-15, there was a group of “special students" which corresponded 
somewhat to those whd w^ould have been listed in a pi'cparatory de- 
partment, i^ad there been such. ^ 

The evolution briefly outlined reflects*^ the changed attitude of the 
citizens of the ^ato toward the university. Frote a small institu- 
tion which was principally a secondary school even as late as 1908-9, 
and which was thought of as a local school and frequently spoken of 
as “Tucson University" it has become a real State university in 
every sense, and it commands the high rcspect^of the citizens of the 
State. Its growth in thSs respect has been little short of marvelous. 
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ThiTP are thiw classw of nnd^rgnuhiste stiidmts; Rp^lar, rppiilar 
iim lH-ssifiwJ. ami .spwial. A re^lar student is one who has fullillwl 
the ontrnncft rwniiromonls. The other types have been defined 
elst-\vhero.‘ 

'file, registration in the university since its opening is cThihited in 
1 alile 15. 1 his p»>rtrays some of the development of the universitv. 
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A nioro tlotailod classiHcntion is shown elscwlioro.** There lias been 
a steady growth in both the gratluate and the untlergradiiute en- 
rollments. The inereiisc from 191.5-lG to 1921-22, a >eriod of six 
yclir.s, was as follows: ' 


Oradiiafo . 

l*iyl(»r>au<liiat-o. 


(iraduate and onderg^adua 
Freahman claoi 





Per rent. 

242 
... ISH 

... 101 
... 2<>3 


Tlie data also indicate that almost three-fourths of the studenta 
of the university are taking their work in letters, arte, and sciences 
(«‘e Table 16). 


• See p. sa . 


• See Appendix VI. 
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Table 16.— AWviimniU, yraduai€ and undfr^duatr^ 6y roU^^n, 


CKMtam. 


KorolL 

nifot. 


4Tt», aod Dd<«rf« . 

MUir>» and <*actoecriii« 

Agrirultuir 


BS7 

240 

140 


JPnrcml 
of whol«. 


72 

M# 

10 


Total. 


1. M7 ! 
i j 


THE AMOUNT OF WORK TAKK.V. 

Tho salii'Ht foatums of iho aimuint. of work as nioasurotl by tho" 
minibcT of orotiit litturs arc set dtiwn in 'Pahles 17 ami 18. Fnim-tliese 
it is evaleiil tlmt a|)pro.\ii5ately^38 |)er rent of the students enrollinl 
are taking fewer than 15 credit ln»urs of work. This ch»es not seem 
'to l>e a large propttrt ion, especially since during tlie si»coml stum^ster 
there are usually a mimher o^ seniors who lack only a few creilit hours 
of having cOmpleteil the ref|uireinents for the degree. The greater 
numiHT taking the small number of credit hours are s|H*cial and 
regular unclassified students.. The distribution of stmlents’ work 
according to colleges is shown in Table 18. ^ 

Table 17 .~V«m 5 t^r of mdit hourt tokrn b\t .undrrgrtiduatr gtudrnfn, $<rond nrmntfpf 


Niiioli«r of tfodii lintirs. 


1-4 

.V 9 

10- 14 

11- 19 

20 and oviv. . 

Total., 


Nnmhrr <\f !^t^ldoo1». 


■ ■* 

1 

1 

Ittirilar 1 

T*d*l. 

: Tec i-ciU 
1 of toUL 

KciaiUr. 

Spnial. 

. 1 

i 

iinrlusNi- < 
Aod. 1 

1 - 1 

i 

r 

0 

14 1 

1 

m] 

j E.2 

1(1 

21 ! 


41 

4.2 



' • s] 

2M- 

27.1 

1 574 



m 

5M.!i 

1 ” 

.. . . 1 

1 ' 


! 3.8 

1 Ml 

1 

131 

M : 
1 

l,02» 

1 100.0 


t Not including 12 fludt'tiis io music.' 

^ I 

Table 18.— A^im6rr of credH Hours tokru by undrrgraduaU siudruts in strond snmttfr. 


Number of credil boon. 

. ( 

Aerirul- ! 
Cure, j 

Numltcr of si iidcnt s. 

Total. 

« 

[ Letters. 1 
arlt,4nd^ 
tdencea. 

f Minins 
and en- 
KioeerinE. 


1 


! 

64 

5-0 

4 

il 

3 

41 

10-14 .• 

18 

228 

AS 

281 

15-10. 

35 

448 

no 

002 

20 and over 

. 3 

18 

18 

30 


t Not iodudinc 12 itudeota lA music. 
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STUDENTS AND STANDARDS. 

ATTENDANCE TIIROUOIIOUT THE YEAR. 

How uniform i»4iie aUcndance tliroughout the year, and how the 
cnroUmenU shift, may be noted from Table 19. Thus, wliile the 
U)Ul rpRistration for the first semester of 1920-21 was 961,' at no time 
were there more than approximately 900 in attemlanee. and aflho 
- elose of the semester there werMinly 875 remaining, which ii>diccle« 
a with<irawal of 8 per cent of the number registered. The att^danco 
WU.S somewliat larger during tlie first semester than during the second, 
aiul the highest enrollment teiuled to be from four to six weeks after 
the opening of the semester. ^ 

SPECtAI. STl'DEVTa. 

Mention ha.s already been made of the admUsion of "special 
students. (See p. 50.) Data on these students arc exhibited in 
Table 20. There were no such students prior to 1913-14. for in the 
earlier years students who could hot meet entrance requirements 
r.'gistered in the preparatory department. Iljc highest percentage 
of speend students was in 1914-13. The high number in 1919-20 was 
pn>bably due in part to the special, provision regarding men honor- 
ably discharged from the United States Army. The numlier of 
s|>ecial students is not exces.sive. especially in a State where high 
schools are not yet easily acCwsiblo to all parts. The highest per- 
centage of special studenU is in the college of agriculture. 


Tabi.r 19 . — in tu'O-H^cfk periiKii, 19i0 ft. 


Periods. 


Scpiomher: 

Seri'nd htUf.' 

♦ H-Irdirr; 

F1r>i half ‘ 

Secimd half 

.Novfinlt^; 

Funi lialf 

Sercfldhalf ; 

l»wviu)ier: 

Flml half 

Set'ond lialf 

laniiary: 

FiT8t half.; 

Kerond ^f 

FelMiiarv: ^ 

FiM half 

SccQod half 

March: 

First half 

_ Second half 

First hair 

Second half 

May: 

First half 

Saoood half. 


20563 *— 5 . 


Rfyrixiered 

duriM 

Withdrew 

durtofi 

pwltid!' 

911 

6 

fl 

9 

4 

11 

« 

113 

9 

T 

9 

9 

3 

9 

6 

• 

14 




9 

ao 

9 

^ T 

9 

4 

4 

7 

7 

9 

7 

1 

13 


2 


RaUoca. 


MU 


MM) 

M» 


ms 

m 


tot] 

m 


Mil 

m 


m 

m 


vm 

8M 


M) 

Ml' 


1 
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SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. 
Table 20 .— nuinber of special BludenU. 


Years. 

Agricultivo. 

Literature, arts, and 
scioQces. 

Mininf and engineer- 
ing. 

Total. 

Total 

enroll 

meat. 

Special 

StH- 

deata. 

Per 

cent 

oftotel 

which 

were 

spocial. 

Total 

enroll- 

ment. 

Special 

stu- 

dents. 

Per 
cont 
or total 
which 
were 
spocial. 

Total 

enroll- 

ment. 

Special 

stu- 

dents. 

Per 
cent 
or total 
which 
were 
special. 

Total 
j enroll- 
1 ment. 

i 

Special 

stu- 

dents. 

* 

Per 
cont 
or total 
which 
were 
spocial. 

1913-14... 


* 








203 

47 

102 

23 

33 

1914-l.*i 










308 

191.5-lA 










46;) 

5|9 

113 

24 

12 

I9KW17 











1917-18 










1 474 

.34 

7 

191H-19 










7a» 

55 

H 

1910-20 



51 

7i;i 

ll«) 

16 

249 

67 

27 

1.088 

248 

22 

1920 21 

112 

30 

IH 

835 

inn 

12 

218 

22 

10 

1,165 

142 

12 

1921-22 

140 

^ 44 

31 

057 

107 

11 

240 

13 

5 

1,347 

164 

12 




REGULAR UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS. 

The numbers of regular unclas.sified students are given in Table 
21. Since 1918-19 the prbportion of the total enrollments under 
this classification has materially decreased. This seems to indicate 
an increasingly serious purpose on the part of those who attend the 
univeraity, if one may judge from the 'courses of study undertaken. 
The fact that Numerous persons come to Turaon to spend the winter 
and register for some courses at the university may be responsible' 
for some of the regular unclassified students. 

^ THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIRLTION OP STUDENTS. 

The geographical distribution of students can be studied in two 
ways, either of whic^ has its shortcomings First, the students 
may be distribitted according to the permanent addresses which 
they give on registration. Two errors arise in such a distribution. 
First, students register from Tucson when in fact their permanent 
addresses may be elsewhere. There are families which move to 
Tucson in order that the sons or daughters may remain at home 
while attending the university. In such cases Tucson is a sort of 
permanent-temporary residence. The errors mentioned may be 
partly overcome by redistributing, according to the high schools 
from which they graduated, those who registered from ThitJson but 
who are not graduates from the Tucson High School.^ The dthy 
• basis of distribution^ is the location of the high school from whicn 
the university ^students graduated. Several difficulties obtain in 
using this plan. A number of students did not graduate from high 
schools, and on a number of others the information is not sufficiently 
complete to permit classification. Then, too, there is much moving 
abt»ut in a State, and especially in a new State like Arizona there is . 
much immigration, all of which m^ans that the second basis of dis- 
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tribution has decid^ limitations. With these limitations in mind, 
data of two varietfes are. presented. . .* 

A study of the residence of coUege studente (excluding profes- 
.sional and normal school students) , made by the Bureau of Education 
^ for the year 1896-97, showed tiiat 58 Arizona students were in college 
that year. Of this number, 32>were at the University of Arizona 
and 26 we.re in institutions outside the State. At the same time 3 
students from outside the State attended flie University of Arizona. 
A similar study orthe residence of:students in universitira, colleges, 
and professional schools (excluding independent theological and 
teachers training institutions) for the year 1929-21 showed the fol- 
lowing results; 

Number of rosidente of Arirona attending; iiutitutions of hifher learning i, 174 

Number of resiidcnbi of Arizona attending the Univenity of Aritona 835 

Nural>er of residjinte of Arizona attending institutions of higher leamiw in 
other Rtotes 

N umber of persons from other States attending the Univemity rf Ariaona. . 33c 

It is thus obvious that the State of Arizona is providing its share 
of higher education but no more. The number leaving th6 State is 
not e.xcessive in view of the fact that many probably left to secure 
special types of training, huch, for example, as medicine, pharmacy, 
dentistry, etc. Then, too, oth*s leave the State to attend distant 
' institutions for the broadening influences of living in other sections 
.of the country. The State reciprocates by training students from 
other States and from foreign countries.’ 

4 

Table 21 . — ^^umher of regular tmclaasiJUd it 


Years. 

Agriculture. 

- Literature, arts, 
^ and scicnco.H. 

Mining and 
enRinccriug. • 

Total. 

Total 

en- 

roll- 

ment. 

Reg- 

ular 

unclas- 

sified. 

For 

cent 

•r 

toul 

which 

were 

regular 

uncRs- 

sifted. 

Total 

en- 

roU- 

ment. 

Rog- 

iilar 

iincla.H- 

siftod. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total 

which 

^erc 

regular 

iiticla.v 

allicd. 

Total 
en- 
- rolj- 
inon't. 

iihr 

undos- 

sifted. 

Per 

.cent 

of 

total 

which 

were 

regular 

iincl.18* 

silM. 

Total 

en- 

roll- 

ment. 

Reg- 
ular 
iinctas- 
sifted. , 

I 













* 

463 

519 

474 

705 

1,088 

1J65 

1,317 

72 ( 
62'* 
61 
200 
163 
94 
120 


m 

135 

5 

% 9 

io 

A 

671 

irto 

89 

'105 

•21 

11 

12 

242 

215 

227 

io 

4 





1021-23 

•r I # 

7 903 


6 3 


For 

cent 

of 

total 

which 

were 


sifted. 


16 

13 

13 

38 

15 

8 

0 


A t r . r r ^ student. In this 

Ifisiwt Arizona ranM forty.sccond bidook (he Sutei, coiiniin; from the State kavlnit (Imeinallpat miin. 

Institutions (or <wh 

2S4 the State, end the State tanked thlrtythlrd. It hod nude a deoidod relaUve gain in Zt yoore. 


I 

L 
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The number of residwts of Arizona who were in attendance the 
first semester of the year 192i-22 at the University of Arizona, as 
compared with the population, varies greatly wdth the several coun- 



FIGURS 1« .DISTRIBUTIOH OP )680 ARIZONA RESIDENTS WHO ATTENDED 

JTHE university op ARIZONA, PIRST SEMESTER 1921-22 
1 BASED ON RESIDENCE (NUMBER OP PERSONS PER STUDENT ' 
COUNTIES ,>0R THE DETAILED DATA 
^ SEE^TABLE 22.) 


LEGEND 


L 1 1 -'499 Inn 

I- I 1500 , and over 


600 - 999 


1000 - 1499 


NONE 


ties. (See Table 22.) Mohave County had no students in the ifni- 
versity, while Pima County, in which the university is located, had 
one university student for every 315 people in the county, llie data' 
are shown in graphic form int Rgure 1. 


STUDENTS And standards. 


Table 22.— Distribution of studsnts in University of Arizona, first semester, 

based on residences 


Counties. 


I’iina 

(iratmm... 

Coi-hise.... 

Maricopa.. 

Clla 

Hanta'l'ruz 
Yavapai... 

rinal 

Yuma 

Attache 

('oconino !!.!!!!! 

tJrccnlw * 


tJrccnlw .*-.*.*.*.* 

Navajo 

Uoliave. 


Students 
at univer* 
sitv, 1921- 
22, first 
semester. 


Total pop- 
ulation of 
the county, 
1920. 


no 

121 

154 

40 

19 

34 

22 

1.5 

11 


‘ Total Arizona 

Other States | j 

Koreicn count ries !!!!!!!!!!**•’ I 

lusuffleient information | 

Toui... 1“ 

: ' I 


.sso 

497 

21 

ti9 


1,167 


34,608 
10,148 
46,465 
89,570 
25,678 
12 , 01 « 
24,016 
16, 130 
14.904 
13,196 
9,982 
15,362 
16,077 
5,259 


Popula- 
tion of the 
county per 
student at 
the univer- 
sity. 


315 
338 
384 
582 
642 
668 
706 
773 
994 
. 1,319 
1,445 
1,536 
2,297 


334, 162 


‘ Of Pima County residents not eradual 
to the location of tne hi/r*- - - 

the data are insufficient 


514 


o?Se Wch schools in Pima C-ounty, 218 are distributed according 

>0’ «» I’lx" C.»nty reddentJ! 

From Tabic 23 it becomes apparent tjjat, of those University of 
Anzona students who graduated from high schools, the majority re- 
ceived their preparatory training outside the State. This is to be 
c.xplaincd principally by the large immigration into the~Btate. 

9 r«rfun/« students in the University of 
Arizona, 19^1 aaording to the high schools from uhich they graduated. 


I^ocntlori of'hiKh schools. 


Ahzona ; ; 

fdher State,s J. 

Koreicn count ries !.!!!!!!!.!!!!!*! 

1 nsiitlicient information 

Not high-school graduates. . ...*.*.*.********.* 


Number of 
students. 


610 

503 

25 

30 

246 


NU.MBER OF DEOREE3 OBANTED. 

In no way is the growth of the university more clearly obvioiii 
than m the increased number of gractuates from the various courses 
(See Table 24.) 

Table 21. Number of degrees eonfared by the University of Arizona, lS9i-i9tl 


Degrees. 

• 1 

j 1895-1910 

1917-1921 

Total. 

Baccalaureate degrees ' 

178 

13 

269 

30 

447 

aiiu proinnsionnl U6{(rQ6S* * • ^ 

Total i. 


« 191 

289 

480 



More degrees were conferred in the past 5 years than in all the 
first 22 years of the history of the university. As in the number of 
students, so also in the number of students graduating, the college 
of I letters, arts, and sciences exceeds the sum of the other colleges, 
(^e Table 25.) The general college course is the most popular of 
the course offered by the university. 


Table 25 . — Nwnhrr of (fegrcen granted^ 



Thirty^three graduate and professional degree.s have been con- 
ferred by the university. (See Table 2G.) While the degree of 
doctor of philosophy is offered, the degrt'e has not yet been conferred. 


Table 20. — Xximhcr of yr*iduate degrees eonf erred. 




Name of degroe. 



. ' Number. 

Master of ftrta 





' If, 

Ma.*<ter of.srtenoe i.i l.'i 

Kutfinewr of mines * ’ 1 

Civil eiurltieor i «l 

Total 

; 







Mn’iHUT. 

* This dr«s not inrIiiflcthrf1p;;r4y)ofjua<<lnctor. of which four have lie'll conferred. The degree of J. p. 
la in rodlity not a graduate degree. 


CONCLITSIOXS. 

From the foregoing discussion several conclusions are obvious. 
Secondary education, in the State lia.s moved forward by leaps and 
* bounds. Along with the rapid increase of attendance at secondary 
schools, the enrollments at the univei-sit y have gone up at a rapid rate. 
In all probability this development will continue in the immediate 
future. It seems clearly to indicate that the State of Arizona will 
in the near future he called upon to expend increasingly large sums to 
provide for the higher education of its citizens who desire such 
training and who are prepared to receive it. 

A second conclusion pertains to the standards of the university. 
These are reputable as to admi.ssion, continuance of stu#mts on the 
rolls of the university, and graduation. Sv^h data as are available 
lead the committee to the opinion that the standards arc witl^out 
i> doubt conscientipusly and wi^y administered. 



Chapter VI. 

INCOME, EXPENDITURES, AND COSTS. 

During the year 1020-21 (and previously) the university derived 
its income from' the State in the foragi of legislative appropriations for 
specific purposes. In 1921-22 a tax law was in force granting a levy ^ 
of I mill on the assessable property of the^State. For 1922-23 it 
seems probable, at the time when this report is written, that a mill 
tax of 0.85 mill (instead, of the l.*3 mill originalljj granted), will be 
allowed upon a somewhat decreased assessment. At the special 
meeting of the legislature now in session the continuance of the mill- 
’ tax principle is. said to be seriously threatened. Such factors, 
namely, the institution of 'a mill tax; the change in the mill tax 
allowed; its possible withdrawal entirely; the variation in the assayed* 
valuation— aH these render the amount of. the income of the university 
somewhat doubtful and make it difficult to determine upon any 
policy very far in advance. Such experience is, of course, not peculiar 
to th^ University of Arizona, but is probably common to most tax- 
supportetL institutions during the< present period of deflation. In 
addition, the University of] Arizona receives income from Federal 
funds and from a number of other miscellaneous sources which may, 
for purposes of classification, be referred to as other income.” 

The Federal income is of course stable and increases slightly from * 
yeffr to year. Tlie income from other sources” includes fees, 
farm sales, gifts, etc., and is subject to* considerable variation, but 
it represents .a comparatively smAll portion of the total budget. 
The income from the State, on the other hand, is a major portion of 
the entire budget, and here is the variable factor upon which the 
development anil progress of the institution is forced to depend. In 
' * the. year .1920-21 the State tax income for the university amounted 
to $7(52,398.81. In 19^22 it is estimated at $774,139.10. ^fhe 
* rate of 0.85 mill proposelHor 1922-23 under the pfesaure of economic 
conditions will, on a reduced State duplicate estimated at $775,0(K),/)00, 
being in only |6.58,750. The. consequent reduction in the total in- 
come vrill naturally cinrtail the building program which the board of 
, regents has undertaken in order to meet the needs of the increasing 
student body. . • . 

63 
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In view of the fact that the laws of Arizona do not permit the State 
to issue bqpds for the erection of university buildings, an enforced 
cessation of the building program, if long continued, would undoubt- 
* edly serious^^’ injiire the university'. It must be borne in mino that 
b}^ forbidding the issuance of bonds, Arizona is^comtnitted tor a 
^ pay-as-you-go '' policy, i. e,^ ea^ year’s income should include a 
certain proportion to be , devoted to capital outlay. Failure to in- 
clude this proportion fdr a succession qf years would naturally mean 
an accumulation of liabiljty in the matter of proper provision for 
growths Such a Course, if long continued, would be as bad business 
policy as the issuance of bonds without proper provision for the an- 
nual payment of interest and sinking-fund charges. 

• • 

EXPENDITURES AND COSTS. 

The total expenditure of the University of Arizona for the academic 
year 1920-21 <the latest period for wdiich complete figures arc avail- 
able)' amounted to. $997,056.50. It must be emphasized from the 
first that this figure does not represent solely the cost of teaching 
students on the campus. Hence it would lead to entirely f*dse con- 
clusions to divide this sum by the ^tal student uitfandance in an 
effort to arrive at a “student cost.'*' Thus, for example, expendi- 
tures for extension work cm farm experimentation hoiy no more 
relation to the number^ students on the campui^than they do to 
the number of people in the State. Nor should expenditures for 
capital outlay .(new buildings, permanent improvements, etc.), be 
charged to annivol student cost; ' The expenditures of a State uni- 
versity may usually be classified under three maii^urpo§es: Educa- 
tional expenditures on the campus, research and experimentation, 
and extension, The standard classification used by the Bureau of 
Education in its surveys, when applied to the expenditures of the ‘ 
University of Arizona for the your 1920-21, is shown in Table 27. ^ 
Under that classification, the item of “total operating ex pendi- 
P tures,'^ amounting to $387,578.46, is the only part of the entire scheil- 
ule which is properly chargeable to the annual cost of educating the 
student body in regular classes on the campus of the university. 
The total attendance of students in regular classes on Vlie^campus 
for 1^0-21 was 1,1*65. Howevery^ .the standard method .employed 
by the Bureau of Education for reckoning attenclanco in order to 
determine student cost is to ascertain the maximum attendance in 
each of the two semesters, and use the average of these two figures os 
the divisor. The attendance at the Universiw ^of Arisiona for the 
first semester of 1920-21 was 903, and for the ^second sem'estcr 863, 
the average being 883. Dividing the “ total operating expenditures " 
of I^7it578.46 by this figure,, we arrive at $438.93 as the student per ' 

' capita cost for the year in questioni , , : i . 




Total expfnd- 
Ittirw, IW7.. 
056 ^ 9 . 
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Table 27— ^Summary of eTpenditurc$, 19t0>iU 

Ediicntional oquipnieot and 

suppiloa |47,?MJ7. ($S» 


'/c 


Educational cxpcDditur<», 
exHiisive of WtsMifh and 
extcA^on, t&45,871.24. 


and land. 


expcodl- 
7.A78.46 (M;ta.93 


funds. 


per student). C 

InstrucUon tl71.834.«4 
(ll 94.72 per .student ). 
General operating expenses, > 
|m7.N77.40 (1199.12 pw 

student). 


Construction 
t tl.*»434lJt9. 

^ Total ( 
t tires, 

per student ). 

Pperial roUtinft 
tlOt.9jl.;{9. 

Hesearrh expenditures, 11.16,290.99. . . 

Extension cx|>enditt^re5, tl00,l.*l2..^f«. 

'Hatch sales 4-is sn 

I ^*r*erimenuil farm s.alcs ** 20**<74 ttl 

Other Itcni.H, $112,741.81 ... . jp*^f «nd dumb. .; 44 *LSo!w 

]. dimmer si-hool 4 7^0 

Vocational rehabiliuiion S 

I Museum *<l'*Uis,9A 

iitS:" 


lib™rt^“TnrtS,“!3rd (wn«T«l tiniv,rally offlm,, 

It i> of interest to compare this “ total operating e.\penditure per 
stuemnt withr costs of other institutions, as determined by the same 
method in other surveys carried bn by the Bureau of Education: 

Tabi.e 28.— /'o- capita coil 0 / imtruction in the intlitutiom lurreycd by the Bureau of 
Educahon^ tn nitutmu7;t*maxt7/}uni ordfr. 

1. Alabama Girls’ TtH'hnical Institute, 1.9 10’ 17. . $103 54 

2. A hhama Polytechnic Irwtitufe, 19(0-17 . . . 140 19 

3. Alabama Polytet'hnic Institute, 1917^18 153 86 

4. University of Alabama, 1916-17^ i 155 09 

5. Alqjbama Girls’ Technical Institute, 1917 18 104 '’4 

0. loi^ State Teachers ’.Collcjrc. 1913 I t 108 00 

,7. Iowa Stale Teachers’ Colleije. 1914-15 ' 170 00 

8. University 6f Alabama, I9i7-1« 1...!..."!!..!.!!!! ■ 180 30 

Washington State University, 1914-15. 192 77 

Washingt<)n Stale ^University, 1913-14 223 49 

South Dakota State University, 1910-17' . 24 1 •'9 

Iowa State College, 1913-14. * " * ‘ o-O 00 

Iowa State College, 1914-15 271 00 

South l)akota State University, 1915-10 *27130 

lowaState University, 1914-1*5 274 50 

Iowa State University, 1913-14 - . . • 275 00 

17. Washington SUte College, 1914-15 ^89 79 

^18. South DakoU State School of Mines: 1910-17 10 

19. Washington State College, 1913-14 !.!.!]..!” 358 37 

20. Arizona SUHt Un ivrrtity, . ! ^ 40O 73 

21. ylrt:0fwi State , Unirenn'tif, ] * q- 

22. South Dakaia State College,' 1915-10 1 ' 

23. Nevada State University, 191 4 - 15 ' V 

'24. South UakoUStateCoIlege, 1910-17. ...,”!!i].**]***‘* 408 35 

25. NevadaState University, 1915-10 ’ bQ*> 77 

20. South Dakota State College of Mince, 1915-10. -12 

27. College of Hawaii, 1918-19 ; !!!,!.,!”! 693 M 

In evaluating a table such ns that just given, it must be borne in 
mind that; nearly all the figures with which the 1920-21 cost at Arizona • 
is compared represent considerably earlier periods^ when supplies, 
salaries, and operating expenses were less costly. Hence it is probable 
that cQSts at these other jnstitutiond in 1020-21 exceeded considerably 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
10 . 


441.21 
443. 18 
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the figures given for earlier years. Several years ago a figure of 
S275 was suggested by the Bureau of Education as an average per 
capita cost for a State institution of moderate size and of recognized 
standards. #This figure woujd doubtless be inadequojbe at the present 
time. It is remarkable, indeed, that from the year 1915-1*> to that 
of 1 920-2 r the per capita cost instrXiction at Arizona increased only 
$38.20, or less than 10 per cent; 

Before leaving the item of operating expenditures, it will be worth 
while to compare the proportions of the whole devoted to the three 
subdivisions: (a) Educational equipment and supplies; (ft) instruction; 
(c) generat operating expensoii or overiiead.** (Sec Table 29.) 

From this table two facts may be observed— the proportion of 
operating costs devoted to instructional salaries aj. Arizona is smaller 
than that at the other institutions cited, and the pniport-ioh for over- 
head” is larger. A glance at the totals for operating expenditure at 
the various institutions listed shows that the actual sum for ^'over- 
head” at Arizona is larger than at the University of Washington, or 
at the Iowa State College, althui^gb both have much larger budgets, 
for total operating costs, and is nearly equal to that at Iowa Statt^ 
University, which also spfflds considerably more .for the combined 
total of the three items concerned. The committee has tried, during 
the limited time at its disposal,*, to find out just why this is so. and has 
come to the conclusion that, aside from any possibility of extrava- 
gance, several fnct(>rs contribute to a high overhead co.st at .\rizona. 

. The practice in the charging of repairs varies at difTorent institutions. 
Some repairs may hy nature be practically new construction, an»i 
’ they are often so charged. It is estimated by the bursar s office 
that About $15,000 worth' of repairs, here listed under overhead,” 
might with equal propriety be charged to construction. Tha com- 
mittee is also informed ^hat the cost of upkeep of grounds, sewer Iwieft, 
water lines, etc., on account uf the number of new buildings being 
constructed (necessitating the changing of water mains, sewer lines, 
conduit lines, roads, etc.) was particularly heavy, during the year in 
giltestion, as was the chargcTfor new furniture, on Vx^dunt of the fur- 
^ fishing of new dormitories. In addition, it must be borne in mind 
that* the cairfpiis at Arizona entails an expense for upkce|f probably 
. quite beyond that in States where irrigation is unnecessary. Mate- 
rials in Tucson are high,* and wages during 1920-21 had increased in 
much greater proportiou^ver the period when the other surveys were 
made than had instructional salaries during the same period. 

All of these facts undoubtedly throw som^ light upon the apjprarcntly 
excessive overhead ’expense. Exact conditions, however, can bo 
ascertained only by the comparison of figures for several years of 
operation at Arizona and ’by careful analysis, of expenditures and their 
purposes. The comihitteo believes that this matter merits, careful 
and prolonged studj^y the board of regents, the incoming president, 
ami the general administrative force of the university. . « 
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In dealing with the question of the cost of higher education in 
Arizona, it- will be of interest to sec how the State’s expenditures for 
.this purpose compare with expenditures for tlie sanie^ purpose in other 
States. Such a comparison is diflinilt to make on nn e(|uitablc basis, 
and it is well to state frankly at the outset that the different systems 
in use in the various States in appraising property remler the table 
which folhnvs subject to c’onsidendde inaccuracy as an index of the 
real situation. If, however, we bear in mind that column 2 repre- 
sents the total valuation on which taxes are levied, rather than the 
actual wealth <»f the State, and accept the figTircs of column 4 as rep- 
resenting the relation hetween tllis valuation and tlte amount spent 
for higher education, we can at least obtain a general idea of the 
situation in the various States: “ 
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From the results of this table and those of Table 31, it is possible 
to <lr«w the conclusion that Arizona belongs neither to the m^t een- 
erous nor to the most penurious of the States in her expenditures for 
higher eductftion. Kather she has steered a middle coume. The 
belief which the committee encountoreil in a few places in Arizona to 
le effect that the expenditures for the universitv are^out of all pro- 
portion to the wealth of the State, or to its ability to pay, seems to 
be quite contrary to the facts of the situation. Of the neighboring 
. utes, both Nevada and New Mexico spent more per SJ.OOO of a‘i^ 
praised va.uation than did Arizona, while Utah with a smalhx- os- 
s.-^se.l valuation devoted more than twice os much money to higher 
education. AVhile it is true that pmperty in these Stat'es mav bo 
appnysed at a lower valuation than that in Arizona, yet the differ- 
ence IS striking enough to do away with the belief that Arizona has 
in the past, been extravagant in her support of higher education. 

uring the post two years, however, the appropriations have been 
somewhat increase.1, ami the State now undoubtedly ranks well up 
eTousf' ' Commonwealths which support their univemities gen- 

Tl* relation beUeen population and expenditure gives another 
basis for comparative study of the efforts of the States in supporUng 
education. (Sec Table 31.) ^ 

As might be expected, the most sparsely populated of the Western 
States «TC to be found near the (op of the list in per capita expendi- 
ture. Both Nevada and I tnh spend much, more than ArizoL on 
le per capita basis, while New Mexico is low in the list. Montana 
follows Arizpmi closely, and Wyoming and Colorado are not far be- 
imd These States .arc here mentioned especially because all belong 
to the Rocky Mountain .section, with reasonably similar comlitions 
iis regards topography and population. The conclusion is, of course 
(hat education costs more per indiTidiial in States of this type than 
III more densely populated and better-developed sections 

of the Middle Most. Among the States of the Ifocky Mountain di- 
xisioii, however. Arizona has neither the first nor the last place 
Her policy in the support of higher education has been generous but- 
not extravagant. She has had to give of her resources perhaps-moro 
reely than many of her eastern sisters richer in population, industry ' 
and agriculture, but in this respect she has done only what the other 
States in her vicinity have done os well. 
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Table 31. — RelaiiorK,h€tu^tn erpenditure»fc»r higher education and population in varima 

State$. 
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APPENDIX i; 

PI^VN OP ADMINISTRATION APPROVED BY THE BOARD 

OK RKGEN'rS. 


rKKAMIII.K. 

To inainfnin aiul promote rolatuniships of caiulot and mutual 
confidcwo lM‘tw(Mui Iho administration and the traohin^ staffs of tho 
university; to doline these- relationships; 'to encourage the spirit of 
OK>peration hotween oollegcw, ilepartments, amtindividuals; to avoid 
lincertnintt of dtiplieation of nrcountal>ilit y; to maintain distribution 
of authority commensurate with res(>onsibility ; and to insure to each 
member of tlie facuRy a voice in the formation of policies consistent* 
with tho democratic itieals of the University of Arizona, this plan of 
ailministration is adopteil and estahlisheil. This statement of what 
• the president %nd the faculty of the University of Arizona believe to 
be desirable policies, having been approved by the Itpartf of regent^, 
shall bo in force during the pleasure of the board. 

1- THK PRESIDENT. 

Tlie president of the university shall he tho executive head of the 
university, the chairman of the university faculty and of the admin- 
istrative committee, and a member of the faculty of each minor 
<li\ isimi of the university. He shall be eh>cted by the board of regents 
for^ah imiefinite term, after consultation with the committee eh-cted' 
J)v the a.ssemblf<l deans and hi iuLs of departments. He shall he 
resp^msiblo to the board of. regents for the execution of all policies 
determined upon by them. He nia.^act with freeiloin within the 
lines of general policies laiil down by (he IroartI of n'gents. but in any 
particular matter on which the lM>ard has paased he shall follow the 
spetufic action taken. He shall be responsible for all budget recom- 
-meiulations, as hereinafter pn>vided. He shall make to the board 
of ^regents an annual rep«)rt. which shall deal with tho progress and 
pp)blem.s- of the institution. He shall make nominations to the 
various a<lministrative positions and to the teaching staff, after con- 
sultation with tho deans and heads of departments, as hereinafter 
provided. In case of exigency he shall make appointments, so that 
the work of tho university shall not be interrupted. Ho shall appoint 

I - 71 ■ 
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all standing committees and shall be a member of all committees 
except as provided herein; The president shall be responsible for 
the enforcement of the rules and regulations of the univei^ity, though 
in specific instances he may delegate this function to other adminis- 
trative officers or committees. . He shall make such recommonda- 
*tions to the board of regents and to the faculty as he may deem 
advisable for the proper conduct and development of ^lic work of 
, the university. Under ai|thority of the board of regents ho shall 
issue diplomas conferring degrees, but only upon the recommenda- 
tion of the univei*sity faculty. 

, ' 'N. , 

, 2. ADMIMSTRATIVE^CO.\fMITTEE. 

There shall be an administrative committee, consisting of the 
president, the deana^he Registrar, and three or more faculty mem- 
bers appointed annually^jgcj^e president. The ^ihinistrative com- 
mittee shall meet on the Calibf-tho president ai|d shatl be presided 
over by him. / The registrar shall serve as secjcj ftary of the adminis^- 
trative edWmittee and shall report i ts nf ocecd ings at the next ensu- 
ing meeting of the university faculj^; with the exception of such 
parte as may, in -the judgment of the committee^ require secrecy. It 
shall be the duty of the administrative committee to assist the presi- 
dent in the adminj^ration of the regulations established by the 
faculty. The administrative committee shall, however, have no 
legislative function. It shall not mjfike or amend rules, though it 
may in the capacity of an administrative body suspend the action 
of a rule in a particular case. Final jurisdiction over offenses against 
the rules of the faculty shAll rest with^the administrative committee. 
The adgiinis trative committee shall assist the president in preparing 
budget recommendations. 

3. THE DEAN OF., TllfS COLLEGE. ^ 

The dean of each college shall be the director of. its educational 
activities.. -He shall bo appointed for an indefinite term*by^e board 
of regetits, upoii nomination by the president of the unive^ty aftdr 
conference with the asscRabled heads of depart^nts and professors 
in the college concerned. He shall be the presiding officer of the 
faculty of Im* college. 'He shall he the ex officio Representative of his 
college in the administrative committee. He shall formulate and 
present to the faculty or to the president policies for consideration; 
but the rights of no member of the faculty shall be abridged in bring- 
ma^ to the faOiilty or to the president. Ho 

.ahall^ftRsnut to ttefTR^esidentrthe budget-fecommend.ations for his 
collie, and shall report budget action as hOrein^ter provided. He 
shall ntakd reports upon the worl^ of his cpllegCi including a detailed 
j^ual report to the piiesident before Ae close* of the^academic year. 
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He shall oversee the progress and look after the academic welfare 
of the students in his college. He shall be the ordinary medium 
of Communication for all official business of his college. With the 
approval of the president, he shdl represent bis college in’adminis- 
trative conferences or nominate a representative in his stead. In : 
cooperation with the department concerned, he shall nominate raSm- • 
hers of the teaching staff. , 


4. THE DEAN OF WOMEN. 

The dean of women shall be appointed for an indefinite term by 
the board of regents, upon, recommendation of the president of the 
university. She shall be a member of the administrative committee. 

' She shall bo the advisor of women students, and it shall be her Suty 
* to aid in the advancement of their 'Welfare. 

t . *■ 5. the dean of men. 

The dean of men shall be appointed for an indefinite term by the . 
. l)oard of regenjs, upon the recommendation of the president ntjha * 
university. He shall be a member of the administrative commiUee. 
He shall be the advisor. of men students, and it shall be his duty to 
aid in the advancement of their welfare. 


^6. THE REGISTRAR. 

The registrar shall be appointed for an indefinite term by the 
h»»ard of regents, upon rec^tmmendation of the president of the uni- 
vereity. Subject to the regulations established by the faculty, the 
. registrar shall have full charge of admission to /reshmen rank, and 
with the approval of the dean of heads of departnients, of admission 
to advanced startding. The registrar shall’ be ex officio secretary of 
the faeult/ and shall keep in his office a copy of the Ininutes, open to 
, inspection by any member of the faculty. 


7. THE UNIVERSITY FACULTY. • . . 

The university faculty shall be madp up of its teaching forc^ re* 
search workers, and administrative officers. On academic mattera 
it ahall constitute the legislative body of the university. It. shall 
regulate all changes in the * cun;ictilum an(| undel- existing d^al 
re8,trJctions prescribe all rules pertaining to the entrance requirements 
of stu'9entE^4«ak6 or Apjpve ^1 rules relative. fb the conduct add 
discipline of the. student body,* determine appeals frotn the . acts of * 
the: fAeulty of the several jcolleges, make rwommendations to' the 
board of regrats for ul degrees to be ^ante^ and exercise' such ofliw 
Row^ to the board of regents .shidl.Qoiffer upon it. Every p^h 
engaged., in instnictioti^ reeMrehj or adminiatrativA UnAt in 
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Ainivcrsity may participate in its discussions. The right of voting, 
however, shall be confined to the administrative officers and members 
of the teaching staff above mentioned and including full instructors. 

8. Tire COLLEGE FACULTY. 

- The college faculty shall co^isist of the pnesident, tlie dean, the 
registrar, the dean of men, the ilean of women, ^and the teaching 
and research staff serving under the administrative authority of that 
' college, and one representative from each of the other university 
depai-tmenta giving required work in any of the courses leading 
'a* decree offered by that eoUegc, this representative to l>e seleete<l by 
the department concerued. Eaeh eulh‘g<^ faculty shall liold regular ** 
meetings at least once every two months during the <!oIIeg(? year, 
and elect a secretary to keep a record of such meetings. Tins record 
shall kept in the dean’s ofliee and shall always ho open to inspec- 
tion of any member of the col lege* faculty. 

The (tcrtlege faculty shall be charged with the immediate govern- 
ment of its respective college and shall have authority to estah- 
lish laboratory* and other course fet«, subject to the approval of the^ 
president; to^make recommendations relative to the application of 
scholarship rules; to act upon petitions requesting substitution for 
ref |ui remen ts peculiar to the coljege; to prepare recommendations'^ 
‘to the university faculty throu^ the proper coramittoeiTN^L that 
faculty covering propped new- coin:^es, changes in the cuiriculuiiK 
and otJier mattoTs; t<» assist the dean in making budget recommenda- 
. tions; to regulate policies relative to the work of the college, pro- 
vided that these sihall not conflict with policies already established 
by the university faculty or the administration; and to act upon such 
other matters as shall concern the college solely. 

9. -THE DEPARTMENT. 

The department shall be organized on* the headship plan. The 
i{hend of the department shall be elected by ^the board of regents on 
nomination by the president after consultaiiqh with the dean or 
deans concerned. The tenure of office of the head of a department 
shall be indefinite, unless otherwise provided by agreement. IJe 
. may, however, be removed by the president on the recommendation 
of the dean or deans concerned ; provided that before* such removal 
Jie shall have the right to an investigation* by ‘the judiciary committee 
of the charge agiunst him. He shall be the official representative ' 
of the department and have general direction qf the department. 

, r . 'He shall have power to determine, with the approval at the president, 
such matters aa do not affect relation^ .with other departments or 
CpUcglw pr^erly come under the supavision of laiger adminis-/ 

.organization, o f •. the. 
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work of the department; for the quiditj and the progress of the 

. work ; and for the formulation and execution of departmental policies-. 

^ JIc shall make department reports, prepare department budgets, 
and be responsible for the expenditure of department fuijds though 
approved channels, and for the care of departdlent property. 

Members of the teaching staff, other than heads of departments, 
shall be elected by the board of regents oifnomination by the president 
after consultation with tho heads -of departments and the dean or 
(loans concerned. 

Instructional duties within the department shall be determined by 
the head of the department in consultation with the d«ans and 
^ members ot the departments concerned. All such determinations 
shall be subject to the approval of the president. ’ The head of the 
dopartment.*shall recognize the individual responsibility of the oth^t* 
members of the departiiient for the discharge of the duties committed 
to them by their appointment and shall s6 act as to allow proper 
scope to th(>ir ability and initiative. The relationship existing be- 
t\\4en the head of the department and other instructors within thb 
department is a professional* and academic one, matters of salary 
and academic rank being responsibilities of Hhe board of regents, 
who act upon general policies, for the most part applicable to all 
departments alike and upon recommendation of the president. 

10. library administration. 

The librarian shall bfe appointed in the same manner as professors. 

^ He shall have custody of and be responsible' for all books belonging 
to 'the university library or to the department library. He shall be 
rasponsiblo for the proper administration of the university library 
and shall report directly to the president and to the library com- 
. mittee. He may make to the president nominations for the library 
staff and shall, with his approval, de^rmine the duties of his assist- 
ants. He shall keep a record of all facts of historical interest con- 
cerning the university. / . 

The library committee shall be composed of the librarian and seyen 
otheF members appointed by the president. It shall prepare the 
library budget and each year determine and publish the distribution 
to the department of all library funds. * 

% 

11. THE university BUDGET. 

The university budget shall be prepared by the president and thei 
administrative committee, after rlikseiving from each dean the 
recommendatione of th^ various heads of the departments. ' 
The president shall transmit this prepared budget to the boi^ of 
regents, and at the same^time shall deliyer a copy to the dew of each 
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eollc^c. Imme<liat ely upon jinalactjon ijpon the budget by the board 
of regents, the president shall in each instance inform the deans as 
to the nature of the action taken by, that body and shall rep,ort to 
them ia-writing all^ changes made in the budget by {hem't /*. * < 

Upon receiving the budget or report upon budge_t nation by tbe 
president, it shall be the'' duty of the dean to notify all members of the 
faculty of his college and tk) hold the budget open for inspectioi^. 

^ 12. THE JUDICIARY COMMITTC^ 

"There'shall be a judiciary committee composed of five members, 
heads of departments, ^excluding deans: The university faculty 
shall elect by ballot without nominat Ton one member of the faculty 
of each of the collego^and two members from the university faculty 
at large. * • ^ ' : . * ^ 

, The regular tenure of members shall be three years, and. until 
their successors bp elected and qualify, except that upon the adoption 
of this jirticle two meml^rs shall be elected for a term of approxi- 
mately 'three, years, 'and tw6 members shall be elected for a term of 
approximately one year. * • 

The regular elections shall he held during the _so<t>nd week* of 
February in each year. Each menibef shall be electeJl by separate 
ballot, and? a, majority of the Votes cast shall he’required to elect a 
mefiiber. A member may bo recalled by a vote of two-thirds*bt the 
entire faculty. . a, • 

- In case of death, resign atiori, removal, absence on leave, or per- 
manent disqualification of any member of thd committee, it shall 
be thcr duty of tbe faciSlty at the next meeting after such a vacancy 
occurs to elect a succc!>sor\who shall serve during the urtexpired 


ternfi. 


A. 


In ca.se any' member of committee is a paMy to a controversy 
to be considered by the committee^ it shall be the dutypf the faculty - 
to elect a member pro tempore to serye in Ihe place of such member 
in the determination of such case. • * ’ ^ 

It shall he a function of the judiciary committee to represent the 
faculty membei’s before' the bdard of regents at such times, as in The 
opinion of the boanl of regents, the president, or^he facultjr,jiuch 
representations seem to be necessary or desirable. ^ ■ 

, It shall be' the fuiiction of thjs committee to investigate the case 
— -xit-any-membbr of the faculty whose semces are id be terminated 
* . for, reasons thaHo him seem insufficient. The committee shall have 
power to summon witnesses and collect evidence in suchvcaseMnd 
shall present their findings of fact in wi;iting«with reconttnen 
■ ' .to the board o( r^nt6. Tbn minority of tbe committee shaiUhavp 
^e privilege of pr^^ting separate r^mmendationa to4he b<vu*d of 

V .. 
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It shall be a function of this committee to act as a court of lAedia- 
. tion in cases of differences arising between members of the univereity 
' faculty, departments, or college, 'It shall bo the duty of the com- 
mit|ee to acquaint the contending parties with the full charges 
brought, to collect evid^ce, to examine witnesses, to make a thor-^ 
ough investigatiqn, .and to pronounce iudgmont in the presence of* 
contending fiartics. Ih pronouncing sucli judgment, the com- 
V niittee shall state in WTiting the reasons for its decision. -Any mem- 
ber may file a dissenting opinion, giving. reason for his diasent. 

, Aj^eal.s from the judgment of the judiciary committee may be ta^en 
to tlio board of regents. ' . v ' ^ 


13. TE.NURE OF OtTICE. 

Subject to legal lin^tations imposed by the statute's of Arizofia, 
the appointment of president, dean, registrar, or full professor after 
the first year shall be for an indefinite term except by special 
agreemPnt. ' ' . . ^ . , 

Associate and assistant professors shall 'be appointed for limited 
^ pterins, except by special ajfreement. Tlie first appomlinent ordina- 
rily shall^ be for one year. Subject to legal limitations, reappoint- 
ment ordinarily shall be for three yci\fs. * 

I Instructors and__ assistants shall*bo appointed for "a term of not 
longer than, one year. 

Renewal of appointmeirfs to the faculty shall be made as early in 
the year as practicable^'p^fcrably not later Ahan March 15, , 

•In case members of the fpcully afe not to l^e reappointed, whenever 
p<^ible notice shall be given to them as follows: To instructors«nd 
assistants, not later than 'March 1; to assistant professors and asso- 
ciate professors, not laterthah January 1 ; fenil to full professors, not 
later than Jiovember 1 of the last academic year of the* term for 
w|iich the appointment was made. The*1^ard of regents, ho\t^^, 
wcservps the right to exercise its legal authority in the summii^ rev 
moval of any member of the faculty in case of misconduct of failifre* 
to perform dpty faithfully and efficiently. ' . 


. 14. SABBATICAL LEAVE. • •• 

As a recognition of efficient service and^l3«lter to fit the individual 
for^Jiis professional work, the university shall, whenever possible, 
upon conditions approved by the bosfd of regents, gran reach seventii 
year as a leave of absence to prdfessors, artociate and assistant pitj- 
fessors.' Tho acceptance of sabbatical leivb Involves 'a Aor/d, obli- 
gation tb^retura to the univiii^ty unless agreement .to the con^aty ' 
has beenrmade with.tiie president of the uniyersity and the boanl of ' 
regents. / 
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PKOP()SEb BUDGET CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDfTUUES 
^•'OK THE UNIVERSITY. OF AltlZONA.* • ’ . 




Vil SALARIES AND WAr.KS; ' 

Ad mi lustration — . ^ * / 

•Prwidont and flocrotary. 

Bi^rsars oHiro. 

Ri»?;ijHrar*s nilire, 

P'xeciitivo.sivrrctary an<l Htonoj^pher.^ 

<» Dean 01 * men. . . ^ ^ 

^ I><an of women and assistatUa. 

Qther empftm'oe.a, ‘ " « * 

Roiird of/ejfenta. 

Divisions < Departments and* Col lof;o9)~ ' • 

Collcf'es — » '* 

A , Administration— ' ^ 

. ■ * Dean.or direc^/ir, , 

. • S(^Tetaries,.rlerkfl, stenoi^raphcra. 

Instruction — , 

• Deans, dirertorj. professoA. aaeociate profcMora. *ai»wtant 
]>roi«w<^r9, instructors, fellows, graijuate, aasisUnts, student^ 

* assistants. -‘V , . 

University farm— ^ ^ 

♦ . A Forenian/dah6irerB. 

Experimer|tation and Research Work — ^ ^ 

^ Administratjon— ^ ' 

' Dean or director, . ^ 

• Secret aries,,clor.|8, dtenograpberB. t ‘ ’• # 

• Ceneral research and experimentation work— Deans, directoni, 
IVoffes.sor8, 'asslflfant professors, inatructors.* fel|pws, graduate 
awistants. student aasistanU. 

• . Experimental farms — K” . . 

Foreiiikii. lalx>roT8. 

Extension— 

Administration — ' * 

.• • Director. . 

Secretaries, elcrjcs. s^nograpben. 

General extension workr-^ * 

• Extension specialists. * . 

Coifnty' agents. 

Hom^ dmbnstratten agtots. 

, Boys' a)»d girls' chllri^rkeiit • 

Cjerl^ ana steiiographersf ' c* ** 

• • ^ ' • *. « t * ^ • 


./ 


/ 


>* 
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(1) SALARIES AND WAGES-Contimied. 

Diviflionr (Departmentfl and Collcp<*H)— Continued. ■ 
Extension— Continued. « 

Library— 

, Librarian, aasiatanti*, eUfdent amistonU. 

^ Muaeung-r- , 

\ Diret'lor, ^i^tante. 

\ -I , Olwrvatory— . ’ 

y , DiitH'lor,''awiptantp. 

' * Phyeical plant — 

^ Superintendent of buildinp*. 

, ^ Superintendent of grounds. 

« Campue enginofr and amintantfl. 

Gardenore. ^ 

* l^l>orere. ^ , 

Deaf and dumb 8c*hool— * 

Prineipal, matron, teaeherp, laborers. 

(2i OPERATION: ' ^ 

Stationery. 

Poi^tage. 

Telephone and U*b>graphp. 

Freight and ex prc*8t*. ** 

Enter^tainmejite, lectures, comer ta. 

Printing. 

Insurance. 

University week. 

Cotomenccmcut. v 

Auto expense. v 

Dues, aubecriptione, memberships. 

Publicity and advertising, 
t'onsumable supplies and miscellaneous, 
y. i/al>oratory supplies. 

Small tools and appliances. 

SMs, plants, etc. 

• A'uel. • ^ ‘ 

Food. • 

Rent. . ’ 

Janitor sup^es. 

School supplies. 

Medical service and supplies. 

Feed. , > • ^ 

Miscellaneous. 'l. 

Stable account. * * , a . ^ 

, Light and power. , ^ * 

Elec'trical suppHes. 

IrriglatioA' supplies and water. 

(3) MAINTENANCE:^ ^ 

• g Funuture and* fixtures, repairs and replacement. 

Equipment repair and replaceipent. ■ . 

' Building repairs. /i • 

bookbinding. . ^ 

Cowe% lines, pipe lines, and conduit repairs and r^lacemenl 
: . ^ ;^;Miscellaneouasttppli!mand inaterials. 


K 
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(3) MAINTENANCE — Continued. 

Grounds. * 

Marh incry arfd tools— Repaint and^eplatement* 

Kepoing— Repaint and replacement. * 
i4) CAPITAL: ^ * . 

^ Riiildingtt. ' , 

Furniture and fixtures. 

Equipment. ' * 

Rooks. i r 

Grounds improvements. • • 

PoalT lines, pipe liiu‘». ('onduit linea, 

^ Mai'hiiH^Vy and tools. 

Irrigation ditches. ' 

A Fencing. •’ 

Arrhaeologiral materials. 

Livesto<'k. * 

LS) TRAVEL: ' . • ' ' 

Administration (onit'ers and heads of deparlments). .* 

' Field men.^ f ' 

Miscellaneous employees. 

In making a university luniget it is of course necessary to secure from art^depart- 
menu- cstimaM^ of expi^nst* Irtused upon the same schemo-of classification as that used 
in. iV gfmerki plan. The <leiAil may, however, bo considerably reduced, since an- 
propriutions should be made only by the ^main bea<ls of expenditure^. The following 
sheet is propneetl for departmental eetimatea: ® 

RUDGET SHEET IJpR DE‘pART^fENTAL ESTIMATES. . 


(^Vtllege 
or 

Dep»^Rn<'nt 

. * ^ Approyod: 




Dean or Director. 


1 1 1 f^anrs (to be filNJ out by <leaii>or director), inclu<linff increase or 
decrease iii personnel 

( 2) Operating Expense, estimated tOIAl amount 

(Operating expenses include, among others, the following: SUtionery, poatage, 
freight and express, printing, auto expense, consumable supplies, lta>ora lory sun^ 
pliw, seeds and plants, etc.) 

(3) i/ain/rTutner, estimated total amount: ' % ' » 

Furniture and fixture repairs and replacement 

Equipment repairs and replacement, etc 

• 6. Book binding • • 

i4)K'apit(U: ' ' ■***' 

а. Now furniture^ equipment, machinery, tools, etc. (Each 

. ^ item must be detailed With estimated cost pf each.) ... • 

б. Books. - , 

(5) JVmvL* ^ 

^ Administration .' .'. ' 

Fieldwork ' 

. Hisceliaiieous ^ .f.....!*! * ** 
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q • 

TVatnifu;, exprrifnce, and pnhticattont of admintsfrafii'f ojitm, - 


Tilled. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Dopftitmftnt or diTl54on. 


Arodeniic timinrn«. 


HiKhest 
(leicru* iit 
course. 


Doan Leltch. arts, and sd- 

cocos. 


Do 

Do 

Dinctor 


• Do 

Dean 

•Do..;... 
RfVistrar.... 
Direrlbr 


Do. 


Mined and englneoring. . . 

AKTicuUuro 

School of law 


School of educalioo 

School of Home 
o(Miioinlc>. 

Agriuiltural experiment 
station. 

Stewi^ Observatory*. . . 

DoonV men 

Dean of women 


Women’s physical 
educaUoa.. 

Athletics 


Ph. D. . . 

E.M... 

A. M ... 
LL.B... 

If. A.... 

B. 8 


A. U., 

A. B.... 

J. D 

Ph.D... 
M. S.... 
A. B.... 

M. A.... 


Insiiiiitloh which con* ^ 
feimi fughest dc^tree. ; 


Northwerttem roiver 
sily. 

('olonido School of Mines, 
ritivcr.'iity of Utjnver. 
Northwestero I’niver 
sily. 

Vale rnivcTsily 
Columbia rnivenuty, 


rnivmiiy of Nebr-vka.. 

Trinity CVdltwe. 

University of C^cajK) 
Vniversiiy of Wisconsin 

Franklin Colleeo 

University of Nebraaka 

University of Arltona 



I A listed under members of the (acuity. sogaged in teaching. 
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TVointny, txptrimet, and jmbliaUiont of tnemhtn of^fatHUii mgagtd in 


Tiu». 


AcaaemJc fraialac. 


Numhor' 

of ptiWH Colli«» I 
c*i(oo*.j tr»fniQK. , 
'lWJ -22 ^ » 


Oqpu-ttiMOt. 


Htchott 
d^irTx^ lo 
ootirse. 


I*rofc»or . . , AcriciUhint rhfmisio*. . 
,I Agronomy 


po AnittialTuisbAodrr 

P‘> Art and titeratiiri' 

wo Choniislry and opiital 

, mincruoio'* 

Wo Hirmistry 

Wo Civil rnidnceriiijt . . . 

Do. 

Do.' 

Do. 


Do. 

Wo. 


Ph.D... 
B S. A . . 

Ph.D^... 
M A.... 
Ph.D... 


B 

C-E : 


iQSiitutiOQ ahirh coo 
roired hiitiest d<tree. 


raivflrsilT of Cotlioipeo 
Kansas .'•tai** .\jtricul- 
ttiral Collcao. 
I’nlvcniiy oT Illinois... 
CkiltimbU Cnlvmiiy..., 
9 t 4 uiford Unlvcrsily.. . . 




, . . . :do ^ 

^n:i.<Bical laocnaiDRi . 
TWairy husbandry.. 

I' ' 

*Kdiicaiion 

.i.p.do : 


. M S...:. 
,< Ph D... 
I D. S. lo 
Afhouh 
lure. 
AM.. 


:ii 


Wo i Rloctrical eoftineorinc . . . 

Wo j r.ncllsh oouipositioo I 

I and rhetoric. 

Wo I KagiUh liieraiura 

Wo Entornotoey 

Wo i ilo^ofur ”” 

Wo Oormao 

Wo.../. History and sodal tell 
I ‘ «ce. 

po...^. . ilomo coonomics 

Wo Hortimltiirc 

Wo I iwiw 

Do i do !!.*..*!.*!!!!* 

j...do....: u. .!!!!“* 

.Maihcmatici. “* 

Mtrlianical mginccriax! ‘ 
|Ueta^liirgy 


Wo 

Do 

Wo 

Wo 


Do... 

. Wo. .. 
Wo. .. 
Wo. .. 
Wo...... 


Do.. 

Do 

Do...... 

Wo 

Associate 

IH-ofessor. 

Wo,.;.... 

Do.....'. 

Do 

'Do... 


Hlningand ODginoerioc.. 
Plant ImYt^ng 

psychoiQity 


I'oivmiiy of Illinois.. 
Kens«darr Polytechnic i 
fnslituic. 

l’oi\flrsity ofCaUfamia.:. 
t-nivcrslty of Chiraico... 
Purdue University 


Public spcaUnir 

.Ronidfioe languafos. 

i....do 

Social adcooe 

HMhemaUoa 


...do .' 

Mechanic arts 

Physics 

PouU^ husbandrir... 


M.S 

M.A.... 

M.A.... 

PhD... 

Ph.D... 

Ph.0... 

AM,... 

MS I 

J.W 

J.D ' 

lih-D..!, 
M.M.E. 
S.B.. .. 

R. M.... 
M.S.... 
M.8.... 
M. A,... 
Ph.D... 

m.a:., 

A,M..r 

Ph. W.. 
A.M... 

Ph. D.. 

A. ^M... 

B. S.A. 



Grinell Collcfe i. 

Iowa Sute CoU<^ of !. 
Agriculture and Mo- I 
chanic Arts. j 

l^hiKb University L 

Butler Collet [., 

Harva^ t’n'iversitv 

rnivoTsUy of Wisruosin.i 

*VaJe L’niveraity | 

University of Wucoosin. ., 
Ohio Woalayan Univar- 
slly. 

Columhia rniverslty 

I Diversity of .Minnt'sota. 

L Diversity olChioigo. ..i. 

do ; 

Harvard 1‘nivemiiv 

I niviTsiiy of Colof.'iilo. .1. 

Cornell i; Diversity t. 

Ma.ssadiu.-4eu.s Institute I . 

of Technoloftv. 

Colorado School of Minos* 
I'uiversUy of \Vi.w(si&in i 
University of Cfiicafco. . . 

Univorsiiy of Kaiusas i 

University of Pehnsyl- 1 
vania. 

University of Minnesota 
University of Miaaouri.. 
Cohjrabia University.... 
University of lUlncW. . . . 
Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

Univffsity ofChlcaff)... 

University of Utah 

De Pauw University.... X 
Orefon AfricuJtuw Ool- 1 

UolvanHyorMiasoitil... 


\ \7 6 21 

' 

4 :i 

> 9 


i fl 

I- 3 

► ’ 13 


• (! 

) . 19 It 


' 24 

1 a 

E ‘ 34 

i 


: a 

! . ■ s 


< a 

! 34 

39 

: 

Id ... 

.hirt 

I 

3 

an 

21 

y 3 

, H 

3 

( 

I 10 
1 

i 1 

I 

3 

1 

\ 

J 3 

1 » 

1 

1 « 

1 3 

1 >' 

4 

9 1 13 

1 

1 

ft 

10 

; 32} 5 

4 

19 

. 33 


7 

13 

i 30 


fi 

5 

• 11 

'3 

a 

7 

• 9 

l.t 

0 

3 

1'* 

3 

n 

0 

! 14 

i ■ 3 

4 

M 

12 

! 

1 

3 

it 

4 

6 

1 

• s 

6 

3 

.... 

1 •* . 


7- 

! 11 

' 1'" 

h 

. 1 

; 20 


1 ^ 

i 

• * 

» 

1 

5 

12 



6 

I 

7 

A 

12 

2 

11 


4 

9 

13 

2 

^3 

2 

3 

1 

I 

3 

4 

0 

1ft 

« 

24 

1 . 

11 

. 1 

12 

3 

6 

6 

11 


17- 

0 

ao 

4 

3 

8 

10 

6 

5 

.... 

5 

M 

3 

31 

29 

, 1 

3 

5 

7 . 


3 

14 

le i 
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Training, oiV^ puA/ioiOora of mfmbrrM oj CA« facuUy rngag<d in frarAtn^- 

. ' Conlinuctl. 


1 

{ 


Arademir (rainlaf. 


1 

i 

Tnir. ' 

s, ; 

lV|*ariu]rnt. 

* ImtltutiiMi wMih cxni- 


I I 

INumtier 

N»f IHlftll- 
Utn5. 
1921 12. 

I , 


TrJIfite* 

irAiHUifii. 


fmrd lticbe»t drfrcc 


1 t 

^ * Jc 


c«* 

C O 

5*5 
c e 


I 


■ U ISTT-i I . 

A, ^ ^ L- 


n J5. A. 


. Apoooiny 

, l»u /Animal hu»tt«0(1ry B. S 


I>o. ! — ^ Biolory. 
l»o ‘ tlo... 


M. A. 

II. 


I>0 O.ftlUMA’ 

I Ml luliKauun B. 

IM>.. 

Vo... 


Kncli>)i < UM1 oikI 

ihruwio. 

Kniflrii litt'taiutf 


• I>o Ifisiitry 

l»o lloniriiUure 

I Ml ^fto 

IM) ' Mathfiuaiim 

IM) JffHluMur »in<. imni-J-- 

* alocT, ani»(*f(rolo|!y. 

l>o Homantt: Iati|.tii4!r> — 

l»o .do 

I»o Social 50fa<t 

bo do 

lostnictor.. ' D(olo|Ey — , 

l>o nieniisiry 

l»o Ko|{U>h rompositioo 

1)0 KnjcUdi tomf-oMiioo and 

rhctohc. 

Po ' Hume cruiomics 

I»o do. 

Pu rduraiion. 


l»o.. 

Po ■. .do 

Po Social ficicitea; 

Po T.....do 

Pc do 


iimacw.. 


M. 

Ph. P.. 

Ph M.. 
». S . .. 
B.S. A. 
A. M... 
M.S... 

A. M. 
li. A.^. 
Ph. P". 
U.S.C. 

M. S..^ 
Ph. P.. 
A. B. .. 

A. B. 


B.S_ 

^A. H... 
A.B... 
Pb. D.. 
li. A... 



Kan>a« Stale AchruP 
I ■ ictal <\4lrfr. 

Mont ana Stale l olkinf <rf 
AKTieuJluif and Me- 
j rhaole Art>. 

! rniversiiy ot N>t«ra.^ka . 

' WiUiadi and Mary Pol- 
le«r. 

roi\er>ily ol Aiiiooa... 
Coluinbia rnivcTMiy ... ■ 

. .do 

Stnn>fiuf>l rulleipe. Kn*:-' — 
land. , ’ 

' I'niveoily of rhica^io. . • . 

[ Pm VMM ty of Idaho | — \.. 

' do ^ 

: rnivmiiy of Callfmm. 

1‘ hi veiMi y of nthna . . 


. .do. 

KadriifTe iVWIeire 

h'laic I nivefMiy of low a 
C»ron AnnoultuiuH'ol 
leac> 

I'nivcf^ty of Ariiona. .. 
V Di versil y oj ( all for^ 
rniverUt y of A risen * 
Lake Forcsl 


l^uversiiy ^ WadiioK* 

ton. I ' 
Ilkulioe I'nlversUy 
I'nlvenkitv of Ariiona 
Harvard \ 

Columbia , 

peoniiyivania Bute CoL 
left. 


♦ 


\ 


^ ' /r If ■ ' • ■ .1- 
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appendix IV. 


Trarhing iotui of /antfttf, 

'h® ‘•Xl-'iionu (>. «. o«f.) dcnoie thu (he time ol a f»c.iiiv 
lUiTiibor ijivid<Hi bpiweon wvonU deparimontii. For oxAmpIo, (ho nrufoMar 
Hho uii^ht ^so lAUttht Kn^lioh (NMiipoHition and rhetoric, henc^ the exiionont * 
iH anached to h.s utle under Inith dejnirtnienfa: a pwW in (he de^S 
chemiH(r> , indimioil by the ei|M>nent », aloo tau«h( optical inineraJotry. eic.j 


IVpartn»fnl. 


A^loiliural rhrmi. :rr. 



Airion(*my 

lio . 


Ttilr. 


Profevvor . 

ProfcNNofy 

Pfxtrfnmr on«l h««d . ! ! ! . 

AfwIiiUnt proTcv^ir 

ProtflOMor 


AKKisiani . 


hu.*>tMndrr. 

. l>o 

Protesw J 

Aiiirononiy tod physics.. .do.. 

„ 4**'* * ANSomtr prAfissor. 

- AKjij4tni i.f ic^ 

!;» : do ' 

... •'** lnMiuti«r. J 

(hfiniMry Pit>Tw«r ! 

l>o I <jo. . . - 

1 AsM.«uni piofrwir. . . i ‘ 

' 

n vH ongfDcctlni; PiofwcMS. .... 

Jo do 

;><• do.* 

l>o t ... 

nt.sslttd Itnyut^n^. ...... ,' Pi ofc^Mir'* 

liaiiT hustMOdry ..do 

, •'**• I A.vasLim professor .!!... 

j-.dii^tioo I ProfesLsor, dim lor 

;..i Profrvsof 

»o I do. 


I>o. 

KK'i-lrirjil ro|cinerrii(^. . . 

KiiKlish compodiicjin tnd 

iheioric. 

Do.... 

Do. . , . 

Do.... 

Do 

PlfildisbmjBraltire.... 

Do 
^ntomi 

0^1 htclait(iitc«]i^i'" 




Profffccior. nrisirnf.. .... 

ARidMJUil professor 

Assi.<ii.^1 

Protr!^ 

....do 


SoUry 


r*.w 

.\oi» 

.i.vno 

iVO 
a. AW 

4. non 

«.*WD 

7.900 
AVW 

' l.OJO 
3,NtW 
3.100 
1.920 
2.000 

3.400 

2.400 

3.000 

1. AW 

3.000 
3 . .WO 
7. .im 

, 4,ttW 

2. fW0 

2.900 

4.400 

2 . GOO 
2.IW0 
3,.W 

3, *W0 


- 

Pan erf 

Student dock hours 

Moniltt 

i^y^ 

rhtrffh 

(WIMrtCfS). 

ot»rrtoe 

able to i 


• 

Vt»yw. 

toarhlnc 


> 

suhjerl 

Fir*i. 

Serondv 

1 

indicated. 



A vd >1 tti t .proft^csor . 

dnwnirlor. 

do 

ProfcKsor * 

do.. 

Atslsum prDffKMir . ...-. . . 
ProfwQor 

i..,.d«.,.., ,• 

do.* ’ . . 

«...do.» 

^Hian.t profeiaor. 
Prolcssor.. 

....do 

IiuUruclor 

....do.... 

ProlMsor 

Assistant profesm...,! 

...do. 



12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 

- 10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
ro 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
.10 
. 12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

Hi 

lOP 
10 
10 
.-42 
. 10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
to 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
.10 


11.700 

U 

J.arw 

900 

1..S00 

1:^ 

AOlU 

2. wo 

2,ttW 

2. WO 

l.«20 

3.000 

3.100 
1 . 9 » 

2.000 
3.4IU 
2.400 

106 

2.100 

1.300 
4.000 

1.300 
0 
0 

2.600 

2rooo 

3. .'WO 
3,W 

2.500 

1,«Q0 

i,«ao 

l,lt» 

3.500 

2.500 
1,200 
3,3» 

*i,ds9* 

1,833 

2,600 

.2,800 

2,400 

1,M0 

tfR 

n,m 

t,v» 


203 

M 

GO 

K 7 

AS 

IM 

l&K 

92 

Oil 

412 

709 

dfW 

104 

1.5 

340 

IM 

130 

282 

4H 

141 


2A| 

130 


30 


no 

* 9 

<12 
90 
11.1 
145 
12b 
09 ' 

7«r 

564 

2T2 

160 

M 

15 

300 

351 

159 

290 

20 

’‘70' 

75 

35 

192 

389 


35 

401 

180 

422 

347 

285 

3021 

140 

700« 


545 

28 

40 

m- 

437 

458 

St 

234 

6 

» 


111 

Ui 

m 


‘r. 


. JU 
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SURVEY OP THE UNTVEBSTTY OF ARIZONA, 


Teaching load of faculty^ /95 /-?;?— Continued. 


H — 
Salary. 

• f 

Months 
of .service 
per year. 

• 

Part of 
salary 
charge- 
able to 
teaching 
subject 
indicated. 

Student clock hours 
(semesters). 

First. 

Second. 

S 3, 200 

10 

• $ 1 ,^ 

144 

126 

3,100 

10 

3,100 

148 

192 

3»000 

>2 

‘ 3,000 

324 

253 

• 2,000 

TO 

2,600 

353 

243 

3.400 

10 

3,400 

334 


3,100 

10 

3,100 

: 520 

• 324 

2,200 

10 

1,434 

'306 

490 

3,000 

10 

1,800 

347 

157 

5,000 

12 

246 

54 

98 

. 2,200 

10 

710 

232 

152 

5,000 

12 

2.54 

56 

101 

3,600 

10 

1,634 

108 

16 H 

3,800 


- 800 


42 

2,000 

to 

2,900 

* 135 

1991 

2,000 

10 

2,600 

050 

630 

\, 9 tO 

10 

1,800 

680 

615 

3,000 

12 

' fiOO 

60 

• 10 

3,200 

12 

.'>00 

40 


2,900 

12 - 

l,.'iO 0 

12 


2,900 

10 

. 2,900 

547 

tZi 

2,700 

' 10 

2,700 

. 237 

238 

. 3,000 

10 

3,000 

312 

251 

2,400 

10 

848 

95 

106 

1,920 

10 

. 1,920 

'350 

335 

3,800 

10 

3,800 

292 

• 259 

2,400 

10 

1,552 

230 

148 

2^400 

10 

2,400 

^ 261 

. 313 

2,200 

10 

2,200 

^441 

343 

1,800 

10 

1,800 

^605 

, 530 

1,000 

10 

1,000 


315 

3,800 

10 

3,800 

195 

3,100 

10 

1,267 

144 

78 

2,700 

10 

2,700 

875 

830 r 

2,400 

- 10 

2.100 

582 

418 

1,134 

10 

1,134 

579 

, 240 

900 

10 

900 

465 

102 

10 

162 


126 

324 

10 

321 


358 


Department. 


TtUe. 


* V 


i^al hematics 

Do 

Do 

. Do 

Mecbanlcal anflneerliig. . . 

Ilecbankaits *. 

Do....;. 

Mctalhirsy 

Mine^ogy and petrology 

Itlningenyine^nK 

Do ; 

Optical mlaeralogy 

Philosophy...: 

Physical oducation for 
w^en. 

Plant breading! 1 

Plant patholofcy 

Ppiiilfy :... 

Psyrholofy. 

PtAUc speaking 

Rmnanre languages. 

Do. 


Professor v**** 

Associare professor. . . 

do 

Assistant professor. .. 

Proleasor 

Associate professor. .. 
AssisUnt professor 

Professor 

Professor, dean ^ 
Aiisisiatit professor*.. 

P ro f essor, dean * 

Professor * 

do.* 

....do 

do 


Do.. 

Spanish 

Do .*. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Social scienoa.. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 


Instructor t. 

Professor .' 

do. 


A.ssociate professor. . . .. . 

Professor 


do. 

Professor ( French) 

Associate professor* 

• (French). 

I n.Hthiotor ( French)'. 

Professor 

A.ssoclate professon 

Assistant profesaor 

do 

In.«ctructor..: 

Fellow a*«slstaDt 

Profeasor 

do.* 

Assistant profeaaor 

do 

Instructor 

do 

*)tsalstant Instractor 







APPENDIX V. .* 


Clast enrollments departments. 19 U-U. 


I Oopartihcnts. 


. Ediirsition. 


Eiu’lish composition- 


Eii».)ish litr.nilure. 
r.ooloKy 


Hidory 

Home econotnlcs, 

Hoj-tk’ultiire 

Eaw 

Mathomnfics 

Mechanical engliiocring 
Mccimitic arts.... 
Mclatlitrfty 


Miiicral(^y and pa- 
troloyy 


Miuini; engineering.. 
Optical mineralogy. . 
Philosophy 


* Classes of eradoato students. 

• Also one class of graduate students. 

' Also two classes of graduate students. 


Sa- 

mesters. 



— ^ 

Ktimber in ctasaei. 


]7 

i 

3 

1 

1 * 

5 

«- 1 
10 

f 

,1 IJ- 

; 30 

1 

21- 

30 

! 40 

l«. 

50 

Over 

50 

-i Rrst.... 
1 Soi'oiid.. 

1 1 

, 



1 '.i 

* . 




. . . 





. First 

Second.. 





...... 

• • * *2 
2 
3 

1 


■ * 

**■ 




.! nrst....i 

; .Second... 

. KlrsUj..i ; ’ 


I--' 

1 

1. 



* ' * 

.t 

•> 




1 Second.. 

) 






j. . . . . . 

.| First.... 



• 1 

i 


i 

' .Second.. 






.i First 

Second.. 





, 1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 '2' 


I 2 

! I 

1 

! .2 

[..! 

1 i- 

! *> 

i \ 

3 

. First 

.Si'roni! . . 
. First.. \. 
S(S’oii«ll. 



1 

3 

. . . .^. 

2 

1 

1 1 

! 2 

j * 

. 1 

1 





...... 

1 

o 

I 

J 

2 

. First..!. 


1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

;;;h“T 

fSccomlT. 
, First . . \ 
Second. V 

i O ; 

* 

* 




. First. -..1 

.*Sfs*ond..' 

First....* 

1 

i 




...... 

*" *2 

I...... 

( 

1 

t...... 

Second..: <2 
First 1 




1 i 3 
1 3 
3| 4 



! 

_ i 

2 



Second.. 

• 

1 




First 

1 




3 

2 

1 ! 
hr 

2 

4 

8 ' 
1 . 



Second.. 


1 



1 

i 1 

2 

o 

‘ **2 
3 

First.... 

1 



.41 2 

Second. 

First. 



n 


3 

2 1 
1 ' 
1 ‘ 

2 

Second..* i 

First....' i 






. r. . . . 

i Second.. 1 

1 



t* 


First...' 

Second.. 

First.... 

1 ' 1 

1 


. * 



1 2 

1 

1 * 

...... 

' 0 
2 
R 
8 
4 
2 
1 

2 

2 


2 

1 

1 




1 

•rr 


fl.Z 


3 

...... 


jRecond.. 
Firstv..! 
Second. .! 
First ' 


-# 

i 

!:k;; 

'2 

2 

1 

3 

L 

*o* 

5 

5 

3 

......| 



'‘Second.. 
Tirst 1 

*1 

1 

1 



1:..... 

i 

1 

1 

1 


Second..' 


1 '* 


1 


First....! 
Second..! 
First....; 
Second . . | 

^ *1 

'1 

2 

1 

i. 


::x: 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 


1 



...... 

4 



It 

First 1 



*3 


4. 

1 

( 

******* 

Second.. 


*1 


* L 

1 



First 




2 



1 

Second..! 

Ftr«t 






1 

3. 


Second..! 






* 

i 

•i 

3 


First j 

Second..! 





I 




i 



*1 






First i 1 1 

Second..! 




4 

3 


1 



u 



1 1 

3 . 

. ... 1 
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SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA* 


€luMt enrollments 


by departments f Continued. 


Dtpiitmcoti. 


Phystoil eduMiloD for 


Plant breeding 

Plant pathology. . 
Roultr/. 


|»8yd»ology 

/ 

Public epei^ng 

Bomanoe languages: 

^ Ffencff...,*; 

I?panlih« 

eodal sdenoe...! 


8«. 

meaters. 


Nunsber In deaeee. 




Total, 


First... 

Second 

First 

Second C.. 

First...'. 
Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 


First.. 

Second 

First.. 

Second 

First 

Second..) 


21 11 


1 i 
1 ' 


.1 1 


16 I 16 I 33 




led 


21 - 

30 


31- 

40 


41- 

60 


4 

.3 




105 


Over 

50 


54 I 30 


39 


* Claeses of graduate students. I 
< One nlgbt class of 7 In SpanlabI n second semester. 




T 





APPENDIX VI. 

_/ . 

fnrotImenU, I91i-.JX to I9?l tf. 


(oitt.'e'i. 

jt«12-13 PH3-14 

191t-l5!lV»l5-l6 hd*>-l7 1917-)^ 191>-19 1VM‘V20 

) . ■ ■ 

1 

J193U21 I92t-2f 

r.RAlU ATE. 

,\Cn(*nInirp 


i • 



i ' 


1 

i 

t 

i 5 

• 4, 
. 46 

,5 

64 

t.itorailirc. ariv. iuui «^rtcncc:> 

. 

42 

Minlnc un<! enciiiecrine • 


3 ; 13 

ToiqI 

INItF.RGRADVATF..' 

Aphniltur^:' 

'rhiN'-ifiod • 


t M ■ 1 ’ i; ; ?i r» * ‘.v. .Tj . :»t j .vi ki 

i i 
1 

1 1 



i 

1 

i 


^ 42 

83 

5 

20 

n 

9 

44 

Rocitinr iincla.sMnod - 


14 

65 

Special 

! • . i 1 


Tmal ! 

1 - 1 - : 

! II 

1 121 

lOS 

1.1*1 

Liieraliiiv. ari.< and sdencest: , 
rin"irtod 

I , , 

- * * — ___ 

i 1 i 


I..Z' 7 


416 

t:i9 

liti 

600 

89 

ion 

691 

105 

Recular iincJassiried 

' 1 : 




Special i 






1 





Total •. 

1 



671 

TN9 

903 

UtninE and enfrineerine: 

na^Nified 


, * * • * 




i 



165 

10 

.«7 

193 

208 

6 

□ 

R<*»!ular unckL<islfi^ 





i 



Special 



1 




22 

Total 



1 






1 

1 



242 

215 

227 

Total iinderRratliiate; 

t'la'-ifled 


* 

. 1 



* 

145 

•J6 

152 

191 

254 

T2 

113 

.353 

62 

62 

354 

61 

34 

418 

200 

55 

623 

163 

248 

K76 

94 

142 

981 

120 

164 

RcEiitar urc]av<ift(Hl 

Special 

* 

102 

Total 


171, 

too 

•«Ofl 

439 

477 

. 449 

673 

1.034 

1,112 

1,265 

^ Total grarliiaie ai>d iin* 

dergnuluata 


180 

« 

203 3CW 

463 


474 

705 

1.088 

1,165 

l,il7 


Prfeparaiory 

tT 

3 

46 









Two-year courtse ^ 

Music speefaLt ; 







•6 









16 

293 

282 

156 

Short cour.*^es 

77 

iod 

113 

163 

.*7 

-361 

277 

31 

347 

78 

367 

179 

Summw school 

EEten.4on courses 


23 


' 


Student Army Training t'orps. 
CorreRpoitdenoe 






655 

21 






. 7 

i4 

20 

143 

i25 

168 

Total 

Total, excluding ^pll* 
cate** 




331 

331 

375 

376 

451 
. 461 

633 

633 

780^ 

755 

756 

1.689 

t.442 

1,656 

1,616^ 

1,842' 

1,732 

2,264 


V* 


20663*— 28 7 8 » 

: O * 


\ 





